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THE ANACONDA. 
AN EAST INDIAN TALE. 


“You are already aware,” said Eve- 
rard Brooke, “‘ that my fortune was made 
in the island of Ceylon. It was there 
that I had the happiness to find employ- 
ment in the house of aman, whose vir- 
tues rendered him as much the object of| 
universal esteem, as the favours, which 
he conferred upon me, entitled him to 
my peculiar gratitude.—! was engaged 
by him as his secretary; bat all other 
names were soon forgotten by us both 
in that of friendship. He was an Eng- 
lishman as well as myself, and perhaps 
this had no slight influence in produc- 
ing so strict an intimacy between us. 
A variety of untoward circumstances 
had compelled him to abandom his native 
Jand, and sail in pursuit of fortune for 
the east. His industry had not been 
unavailing ; the capricious goddess, who 
fled from him with such disdain in Eu- 
rope, now showered her favours on his 
head with the most unwearied profusion. 
He had consumed but a few years in 
Ceylon, and was already rich and possess- 
ed of a distinguished situation. 1 seem- 
ed, as if fortune was at tength resolved to 
convince the world, that she was not 
always blind ; for had she searched the 
whole island through, she would have 
found it difficult to bestow wealth and 
honour ona wiser or.better man. Bat 
of all his treasures, that which he count- 
ed most precious; that for which he 
thanked heaven’s bounty at every mo- 
ment of his existence, and with every 
pulsation of his heart, was a wife, who 
united all the beauty and graces of her 
sex with ail the firmness and judgment of 
ours; one only blessing was denied 
them—Louisa was not a mother. 

My friend and patron, Seafield, pos- 
sessed a villa at a short distance from 
Columbo. The place, though not of 
great extent, united in their fullest per- 
fection all those charms, which render 
nature in that climate so irresistible an 
enchantress. This was Seafield’s most 
beloved residence, and hitherto he hast- 
ened, whenever the duties of his station 
permitted his absenting himself for a 
few days from Columbo: in particular, 
there was a small circular pavilion de- 
signed by his own hand, and raised un- 
der his own inspection, to which he 
was particularly partial, and in which he 
was accustomed to pass the greater por- 
tion of his time. It stood some few hun- 
dred yards from the dwelling house, and 
was situated on a small eminence, whence 
the prospect over land and sea was of a 
description rich, varied, and extensive. 
Around it towered a thick circle of palm- 
trees, resembling a colonnade; their 
leafy fans formed a second cupola above 
the roof; and while they prevented a 
single sun-beam from piercing through 
the coolness of the embowering shades, 
their tall and slender stems permitted not 
the eye to lose one of the innumerable 
charms afforded by the surrounding land- 
scape. 

This delightful spot happened to be 
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the residence of Seafield’s family, when 
accidental business of importance requir- 
ed Louisa’s presence at Columbo. Con- 
scious that her husband considered every 
day as lost, which he was compelled to 
pass at a distance from his beloved re- 
treat, she positively refused his attend- 
ance, but accepting me as her escort, she 
departed for the city. Diligence and 
impatience to return home enabled her 
to dispatch her affairs in less time than 
she had expected them to occupy ; and in 
the very first moment that she found her- 
self once more at liberty, she ordered the 
palanquins to be prepared and her 
slaves to hold themselves in readiness 
for departing. Our journey was per- 
formed by night for the double purpose 
of reaching home the sooner, and of es- 
caping the ardour of the noon-day sun. 
We arrived an hour after daybreak ; 
yet Seafield was already abroad. 

‘* As usual he ascended the hill to en- 
joy the beauty of the rising sun.” —Thus 
said Zadi, Seafield’s old and attached do- 
mestic; in whose favour his master 
made an exception to his general opinion, 
that in all their transactions with Eure. 
peans, the natives of this island were 
totally devoid of gratitude, honesty, and 
good faith. ‘‘ We shall find him in the 
pavilion then,” said Louisa. ‘‘ Not anhour 
ago | left him there writing ,”’—was the an- 
swer, ‘Weill go thither and surprise 
him,” she said, addressing herself to me— 
“wait here while | change ; afew mo- 
ments will suffice fer my toilette, and -I 
shall expect to find you here, when I 
return.”’ In the mean time I remained 
leaning against one of the columns, which 
supported the small portico, by which the 
door was sheltered. From hence I en- 
joyed an uninterrupted view of the hill 
and its pavilion, which surrounded by its 
light and beautiful garland of palm-trees, 
attracted the sight irresistibly. While 
my eye dwelt with satisfaction on their 
broad sheltering heads, I fancied, that | 
could discover a large excrescence upon 
the stem of one of them extremely un- 
usual in those trees,-which in general 
rear themselves perpendicularly towards 
the sky, regular and straight as the pil- 
lars of acolonnade. Itresembled a large 
branch extending from one stem to its 
neighbour, and what puzzled me the 
more in this appearance was, that it seem- 
ed occasionally to be waved backwards 
and forwards, though the breathing 
of the sea-gale was so gentle, that it 
scarcely moved the leaves on the neigh- 
bouring branches. 1! made a variety of 
guesses to account for this phenomenon ; 
but every thing which my imagination 
tould suggest, seemed inadequate to solve 
this difficulty entirely to my satisfe-tion. 

I was still puzzling myself with con- 
jectures, when Zadi drew near me with 
some slight refreshments. 1 pointed to 
the branch whose apparent motion had 
excited so much of my attention, and 
inquired, whether he could at all account 
for the strong effect produced upon it by 
the sea breeze, while the slighter boughs 
were so gently agitated. He immediate- 
ly tarned himself towards the palm-trees ; 
but no sooner did his eye rest upon thespot 
in question, than the silver basket with its 
contents dropped from his hands; the 
paleness of death spread itself over his 
swarthy countenance ; he caught at one 
of the columns to save himself from fall- 
ing on the ground ; and whille his eyes ex- 





: singularly enough, it is true, 


pressed the deepest horror and conster- 
nation, he pronounced with difficulty— 
** the Anaconda!—that is the Anaconda !—- 
We are undone!’’—What could of pro- 
duced an effect so sudden and so violent 
upon a man, whom | well knew to in- 
herit from nature the most determined 
the most remarkable 
self-possession, was to me absolutely in- 
comprehensible ; but though | was igno- 
rant of its cause, the sight of his extreme 


courage, and 


alarm was almost sufficient to shake my 
own presence of mind. 


towards him, and caught him in my arms. 
‘* For the love of heaven,” I exclaim- 


ed, “‘ compose yourself, old man ! tell me, 


what terrifies you thus! what mean you 
by the Anaconda? what can occasion 
these complaints, and this alarm ?”’ 


He endeavoured to recover himself— 


he strove to speak, but in vain; and 
before I could understand the accents of 
his stammering tongue, Louisa joined us, 
and without observing the slave’s agita- 
tion, put her arm within mine, and ad- 
vanced towards the pavilion.—This ac- 


tion seemed to restore to Zadi the lost 


powers of his body and mind. Witha 
loud cry he threw himself on his knees 
before us, and in words interrupted by 
sobs and accompanied by tears, he for- 
bade our crossing the threshold. ‘* Your 
first step without these walls,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ leads to inevitable destruction. 
Every deor must be bolted; every win- 
dow must be barred. This mansion 
must resemble a sepulchre, where no- 
thing living is to be found.’”’—And, 
while he spoke, he hastily locked the 
folding doors, through which we had a 
prospect of the pavilion. Louisa observy- 
ed his singular behaviour and the agita- 
tion of his countenance, with looks 
which expressed the most lively asto- 
nishment. 

“Are you mad, Zadi ?” she asked, af- 
ter a few moments.—'* What mean these 
tears, and these expressions so alarming ; 
aud why do you forbid our going to your 
master?” ‘* Your going to ? Al- 
mighty God! My master ?—He is yon- 
der !—Oh, he is lost!—He is lost beyond 
the power of saving !”’—“‘ He is lost, say 
you ?—-Answer me, old man !—Wha 
mean you ?—What fear you?—Oh! ho 
my heart beats -with terrors!” Her 
frame trembled with anxiety, while she 
gazed w.th wide-stretched eyes upon the 
messenger of evil tidings, and pressed my 
arm with a convulsive grasp. ‘‘ Recol- 
lect yourself, my good Zadi,” said 1, 
‘* What is this Anaconda, which youspeak 
of with such terror ?—I have seen no- 
thing, except the branch of a palm-tree, 
which the wind moved backwards and 





but still there is nothing in it so alarm- 
ing.” 

rf Not alarming !” repeated the Indian, 
wringing his hands ; “ not alarming!—the 
Lord have mercy on me, miserable old 
man. 
the palm-tree Alas, alas! it is no 
branch ! ——-Itis a snake, aterrible snake! 
We call it the Anaconda ; and its kind is 
in size the most enormous, in nature the 
most fierce, and in appetite the most ra- 
venous of any to be found through all 
Ceylon.” —** See, see,”” he continued, 
approaching one of the windows, “ see, 
|how the monster plays among the branch- 



















































I saw that he 
was on the point of sinking on the earth, 
overpowered by his emotions; I sprang 


Ab, Mr. Everard, that branch of 


Vou. Il, 





es! It always twines and twists itself in- 
to those folds, and knots, and circles, 
when it prepares to dart itself on the 
ground like lightning to seize its prey !— 
Oh, my master! my poor dear master ! 
He can never escape !—Nothing can save 
him!”’, 

Half of this alarming explanation was 
more than enough to throw the wretched _ 
Louisa into a state of distraction. Her 
features so distorted by terror, that she 
was scarcely to be known for the same 
woman ; her appearance paralyzed me ; 
overcome by her sensations, she fainted 
ig my arms. Zadi flew to summon her 
female attendants; and | bore the pale 
insensible Louisa back to her own apart- 
ment, though Zadi’s dreadful narrative 
had almost deprived me of animation 
myself, 

‘*Oh! why are you still here ?” said 
she to me, in a feeble voice, ‘ Is his life 
then of so little consequence ? fly to his 
succour! rescue him, or let me die.” 
“ He lives !—he lives !—heaven be thank- 
ed, he lives !’*—shouted the faithful Zadi 
as he rushed into the apartment. His 
anxious vigilance had induced him to ex- 
amine every part of the mansion, and 
ascertain with his own eyes, that it was 
perfectly secure from danger. He now 
returned out of breath, from the balcony, 
whence he had discovered, to his great 
satisfaction, that his view was unimpeded 
over the whele pavilion. He remark- 
ed that the door, and all the windows, - 
far as the power of vision extended,) 
were closely fastened; and hence he 
very reasonably concluded, that his mas- 
ter had been aware of the enemy's ap- 
proach in full time to take every neces- 
sary precaution for his safety. 

‘‘Surely,” said I, taking her hand, 
“this intelligence is alone sufficient to 
restore your strength and tranquillity, 
you see, that he has had time to shut out 
the danger, he has now nothing to do but 
to remain quietly witbin his retreat, and 
the snake will either not discover his 
being so near, or at any rate, will be un- 
able to break through the bulwarks 
which separate them. The whole busi- 
ness, therefore, is a disagreeable block- 
ade for an hour or perhaps less ; at the 
end of which the Anaconda will grow 
weary of waiting for its prey, and by re- 
iring to seek it in some other quarter, 
will release our friend, and then we shall 
all be quit for the fright.” 

The satisfaction with which 1 thus 
endeavoured to re-assure the agonized 
heart of Louisa, was thoroughly estab- 
lished in my own ; but Zadi, whose own 
feelings were too much agitated by his 
master’s situation to permit his attending 
to those of ethers, hastened with too lit- 
tle consideration to destroy the hope, 
which | so fondly indulged, and with 
which I strove to soothe the afflicted 
wife. ‘*Oh! no, no!’’ he exclaimed, 
we must not reckon upon the snake’s 
leaving us so soon !—When the Anacon- 
da has once chosen a group of trees for 
her abode, and is seen to sport among 
the branches in the manner in which we 
saw her amusing herself, she will remain 
for whole days watching her prey, 
till every chance of success fails her, and 
absolute famine compels her to emigrate ; 
but her capacity of existing without food 
is almost inconceivable, and till she re- 
moves of her own free will, no human 
power is able to drive her from her re- 
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treat. ‘* Almighty powers,’ stammered 
out the trembling Louisa, ‘‘ then he is 
lost indeed |” 

My frowning looks easily made the old 
man aware of the imprudence which he 
had just committed, but the mischief was 
irreparable, and every thing which his 
imagination could suggest to soften the 
effect produced by his ill-judged confes- 
sion, was unable to blunt the arrow, 
which had carried with it into the heart 
of his mistress, the poison of despair. 

‘* Bat, after all,” said I, “why are we 
to take it for granted that our friend is 
actually exposed to this urgent danger ? 
By your own account, Zadi, above an 
hour had elapsed between your leaving 
your master in the pavilion, and your 
discovery of the Anaconda ; and what then 
can be more likely than that the day be- 
ing so delightful, he should have gone out 
to waik, and have quitted the pavilion 
before the snake’s approach ?” 

**Ah,dear heaven!” sighedithe old man. 
and shook his head, ‘* the doors closed 
—The windows all fastened” -—* Prove 
nothing,” I interrupted him,—‘* When 
did Seafield ever leave his favourite re- 
treat, without taking those precautions ?—~ 
Perhaps, at this very moment that we are 
trembling for his safety, he is at the dist- 
ance of miles from the place of danger. 
Perhaps, nothing more is requisite for his 
fuli security, than that we should take 
the precaution of warning him in time, 
lest he should return to the dangerous 
pavilion instead of coming straight to the 
house. Come, come, Zadi, let us hasten 
to find him. Summon all the male do- 
mestics, as well as our palanquin bear- 
ers; let us divide them into small par- 
ties, and send them into every path by 
which it is probable for Seafield to regain 
the hill.” 

Louisa’s eagerness would not suffer us 
to remain a moment, she bade us hasten 
without delay. Having consigned her to 
the care of her female attendants, we 
collected the male inhabitants of the 
house together, with all speed, and hav- 
ing armed them in the best manner that 
time would permit, we approached in 
different quarters, as near the fatal hill 
as the protecting shelter of trees and 
branches would allow us, without being 
discovered by the monster : Zadi remain- 
ed with me. On our way, I endeavour- 
ed to compose my thoughts, and to make 
myself master of every particular, re- 
specting the danger to which the friend of 
my heart was exposed. My own alarm, 
and Louisa’s presence, had hitherto pre- 
vented my obtaining a thorough know- 
ledge of the nature of Seafield’s situa- 
tion, and what he had to apprehend : but, 
now that I was alone with him, | lost no 
time before I questioned Zadi on the sub- 
ject. 

* Sir,” answered the good old m 
“though it were the last word which I 
have to utter in the world, I should still 
repeat my former assertions: why, the 
very name of the creature is enough to 
make every native of this island feel the 
blood freeze in his veins ; and that | 
have uot deceived myself, is alas, but too 
certain. I have already seen the Anacon- 
da at no greater distance than now, though 
never one of such a monstrous length and 
thickness as that which is at present before 
us. How it happens that this snake should 
have advanced so fur into the open coun- 
try, is what [ cannot comprehend ; but as 
the rdiny season is but just over, it is 
most probable that she has been swept 
away by the violence of some of the 
mountain torrents.” 

During this conversation we had con- 
tinued to advance, under favour of the 
thick-woven underwood, till we were 
scarcely more than a hundred paces 
distant from the monster, which was 
now employed io twisting itself into 
a thousand coils among the palm- 
branches, with such restless activity, 
with rapidity so inconceivable, that it 
was frequently impossible for the sight 
to follow her movements. At one mo- 














































































ment, she fastened herself by the end 
of her tail to the very summit of the 
loftiest tree, and stretched out at her 
whole length, swung backwards and for- 
wards like the pendulum of a clock, so 
that her head almost seemed to graze the 
earth beneath her: then in another, be- 
fore the eye was aware of her intentior, 
she totally disappeared among the leafy 
canopies. Now she slid down the stem, 
winding herself round and round it ; and 
now again only the extremity of her tail 
remained twisted round the root, whileshe 
stretched out her body upon the grass, and 
with elevated head and high arching aeck 
described a large or a small circle, as her 
capricious pleasure prompted. 

These latter movements gave us ap 
opportunity to discriminate with more 
exactness (during a few seconds at a 
time) the singular richness and beauty 
of her tints. The long slender body 
was covered with a net-work of glitter- 
ing scales, girdling it round with rings 
above rings, and effectually securing it 
against every attack.. The head was of 
a yellowish green, and marked in the 
middle of the skull with a large dark 
spot, from whence small stripes of pale 
yellow were drawn down to the jaws. 
A broad circle of the same colour went 
round the throat like a necklace, on 
either side of which were two olive co- 
loured patches in shape resembling 
shields. Along the back ran a chain 
of black waves with sharp pointed 
edges, from whence on both sides, nar- 
row flesh-coloured rings and broad 
bands of the brightest yellow, (alter- 
nately, and in the most regular order) 
descended in zig-zag fashion towards 
the silver-white stomach, where they 
lust themselves imperceptibly : but what 
served more than all to dazzle the eye. 
with the brilliance of variegated colour; 
ing, were innumerable spots of a rich 
aad vivid reddish purple, sprinkled with- 
out order over the whole surface of the 
upper skin ; for with the animal’s slight- 
est movement all these points, and spots, 
and contrasts of variegated hues, melted 
together in the sun-beams, and formed 
ove universal blaze, composed of all the 
colours of the rainbow. 

Much as I admired the splendour of 
its garment, not less did | wonder at the 
enormous thickness of this terrific crea- 
ture, which did not yield in bulk to that 
of a man of moderate size. Yet, by com- 
paring its thickness with its length, Zadi 
was decidedly of opinion, that the Ana- 
conda must have been greatly reduced, 
by a fast of unusually long duration. 
But the tranquillity of our observations 
was suddenly disturbed by perceiving 
that she desisted abruptly from her airy 
gambols, and remained motioaless at the 
foot of the palm-tree, with her head ele- 
vated, and turned towards the pavilion, 
as if in the act of listening. 

At that moment, oh God! with what 
violence did my heart beat against my 
bosom !—If (as from every circumstance 
appeared but too probable.) my friend 
was really shut up within the pavilion, it 
was beyond a doubt, that the monster 
had discovered his being so near her, 
and was now on the point of making a se- 
rious attack! We could see distinctly 
the shape of her hideous head, and the 
flames of her great piercing eye-balls re- 
flected from the glass windows, whose 
shutters had been closed from within. 
But the sight of her own terrors seemed 
to scare even the snake itself for she in- 
stantly recoiled, and then laying herself 
down close to the threshold of the circu- 
lar pavilion, she encompassed it entirely 
as if she was determined to secure her 
destined victim irrevocably, by enclosing 
him within the impassable limits of her 
magic ring. 

While we stood thus with our eyes 
fixed immoveably upon the pavilion, we 
observed the door to be slightly agitated. 
After a minute, the lock was gently 
drawn back ; slowly and with the utmost 
caution, did the door expand about the 


scious 0 
the hill with the utmost swiftness ; but 
with still greater swiftness did the Ana- 
conda in one monstrous spring, dart rat- 
tling down from its airy covert. The 
poor little animal was seized: we could 
just hear a short half suppressed sigh, 
which marked its dying agony ; for the 
dreadful jaw-bone moved but twice, or 
thrice, and lo! the dog’s chine was bro- 










































































her danger, she rushed down 


ken and every bone in its body splinter- 


ed. The snake then dragged her prey 
to the foot of the palm-tree, (for in or- 
der to produce the proper exertion of 
strength, it seemed necessary for her to 


have the stem or strong branch of some 


tree to cling to,) where she stretched 


herself out upon the grass at her ease, 


and began with her black tongue to sepa- 


rate the flesh from the bones of the 


crushed little animal. 

The distress occasioned in my mind|!Pé 
by this sight, in itself so painful and dis- 
gusting, was converted into agony by the 


reflections to which it gave birth, after 
the first moments of horror and surprise 
were passed! That fact was now con- 
firmed, which till this moment (in order 
to preserve at least a gleam of comfort 
however faint,) 1 had obstinately refused 
to believe.—Seafield, then was actually 
in the pavilion! the discharge of my 
musket had in all probability made him 
aware, that his friends were at no great 


distance. No one but he could have un- 


closed the door so cautiously, in order to 
leave his little favourite at liberty to quit 
their common shelter; and Zadi was 
positive, that he had observed a riband 
fastened xound the neck of the animal, 
to which something white appeared to 
be attached, in form resembling a letter. 
It was then a message to us! a cry for 
assistance, a sacred injunction, that we 
should not abandon him in this season of 
his utmost need ! 

We hastened to the house, and found 
the domestics returned from their un- 
availing expedition, and the greatest part 
of them assembled in the court-yard, 
whose lofty walls afforded them a secure 
refuge. Being all natives of Ceylon, 
they were,well acquainted with the nature 
and pursuits of the Anaconda, either 
from their own experience or from hear- 
wp But almost deprived of the power 
of thought by their terrors, no one was 
able to point out any means for attacking 
her with success. I immediately dis- 
patched two of them to Columbo, to ex- 

lain our situation, and demand assistance. 
pret desired that medical aid might be 
sent to Louisa, and if they could possibly 
find one, they should bring back with 
them a speaking trumpet. I then re- 
paired to poor Louisa, and endeavoured 
to comfort her heart with a faint gleam 
of hope, which my own was incapable of 
admitting, I failed in the attempt; she 
was a prey to the most abject despair : 
nor was | more successful in my endea- 
vours to persuade her to withdraw from 
this scene of horror, and accompany my 
messepger to Columbo ; finding her re- 
solved not to remove from the scene of 
Seafield’s danger, | returned to the court- 
yard, where the dejected domestics were 
still lamenting over the situation of their 
master, and expatiating on the dreadful 
properties of the Anaconila. 

Thus passed the remainder of the night, which 
left us even with less hope and resolution, than we 
possessed when it arrived. The melancholy 
morning at length dawned, but the sun was scarce- 
ly risen when Zadi rushed into the apartment. 
His eyes sparkled, and the beating of his heart al- 
most choked his words befere he was able to give 
them utterance. ‘Oh! Mr. Everard!” he ex- 
claimed; “my master—my dear master!—He 
has stil] hope !—he has stil! courage !—He endea- 
yours to communicate with as!—We shall soon 
know how matters go with him—what he wishes 
to be ono he expects us todo—yes, yes! 
we will soon know it!” 

It was some time before he was sufficiently calm 
to explain to me the cause of thisemotion. At 
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had just discovered a sheet of paper thrust 
|through the crevice of the door, and which, appa- 
rently detained-by one of its corners, fluttered 
loosely in the air, unable to effect its escape. 
Doubiless it was a letter, which Seafield hoped 
some favourable gust of wind would carry withia 
our reach, but ‘which he had not su‘iciently dis- 
engaged from its narrow passage. As to reading 
the contents,eveo if the distance had permitted it, 
Zadi was not possessed of the knowledge requisite. 

We burried to the hill, approached still nearer 
than we had ventured to do hitherto, and with 
the assistance of an exce!lent :elescope, I endea- 
voured to decipher the characters traced upon the 
important paper. Alar : that there actually were 
characters traced on it was a)l that I could distin- 
guish ; for che light paper fluttered continually in 
the wind, and was never suffered to rest for twe 
seconds together. My inexhaustible patience, 
my unwearied exertions, long struggled against 
the evident impossibility of success: | gained no- 
thing by them except the conviction, that to pro- 
secute the atten-pt farther would only be to throw 
away @ greater portion of my time. Zadi, in 
breathless silence, and his eyes fixed on my face 
unalterably, watched my every movement.— 
“ Then you give up the point ?” said he at length, 
while a livid paleness overspread his dark coun- 
tenance, and such a trembling seized him that 1 
could see his every limb shaking. ‘* Well then, 
there is no more to be said! Let us return to the 





house, and take courage : I will fetch you the pa- 
I. 
“ Old man,” I exclaimed, starting at this unex- 
pected assurance-—“ What say you?—your 
good intention is worthy of your good heart; but 
you make an unavailing sacrifice to your fidelity, 
—you bar bring destruction on yourself, but you 
never will bring the paper from thence. To 
do that is out of_any mortal power !”—“ Ma 
be so, may be so!” repeated the Indian; * but 
at least the trial shall be made. It seems as if 
my master’s voice cried to me that his safety de- 
pended on that paper; and should | be worthy to 
belong to him if 1 were deafto my master’s cry ?— 
By the God of my fathers, I will either come back 
to you with that paper, or never will come back 
again!” And at every word he spoke his tone 
became stronger, his step firmer, and the fire of 
resolution illuminated his large dark eyes. 
During this contention we reached the court- 
yard.—in silence, and absorbed in himself, did 
this unequalled servant make the necessary pre- 
parations for his undertaking. His plan was te 
conceal his whole person from head to foot under 
a covering of boughs and cocoa leaves resem- 
bling as much as possible the broken branches 
with which the snake’s gambols, or indignation 
had strewed the hill all around her. Under this 
verdant shield, he flattered himself, that he should 
be able to creep gradually to the pavilion door, 
unperceived by the Anaconda. But a few mi- 
nutes were passed, and already was Zadi accou- 
tred in this singular disguise. He provided him- 
self with no weapons except his dagger. He ob- 
stinately refused to suffer me to accompany him, 
assuring me that I should only put my own life in 
danger, without being able to afford him the least 
assistance. He was so positive that I was oblig- 
ed to give up the point: but I was at least deter- 
mined to accompany the noble-mined fellow with 
my eyes, as well as with my fervent prayers and 
wishes. From the balcony of the mansion-house 
i had an extensive and unimpeded view over the 
surrounding objects; and from hence I saw Zadi 
set forward on his perilous adventure, taking, 
through precaution, a wide circuit, in order te 
reach the hill itself. 


With equal prudence he made his approach on 
that side where the pavilion would screen him 
from the enemy’s observation. From time to 
time I lost sight of him among the underwood ; 
even when he was before my eyes, I occasionally 
doubted whether it was he indeed, so cautiously 
and so artfully did he make his approach, creep- 
ing ou his hands and knees, sometimes remaining 
without stirring, sometimes stealing forwards with 
a movement so imperceptible that it almest elud- 
ed the keenness of sight. He was a living exam- 
ple to me of the discretion, assiduity, and ski}. 
which the savage employs in laying his ambus~ 
cades, anc stealing on his unsuspecting enemy. 

And now favoured by the long grass and frag- 
ments of boughs, with which the ground was co- 
vered, had Zadi by a thousand serpentine move- 
ments reached the wall of the pavilion. Here he 
remained so tranquil] and so motionless that the 
monster could not fail of being deceived by so un- 
suspicious an appearanee. The Indian’s eye was 
fixed immoveably on the snake, and followed ali 
her twistings and windings with incessant appli- 
cation, while she swung herself with unwearied 
activity backwards and forwards, now here, now 
there, now above, now below ; till at the very mo- 
ment when she shot herself over him in a bound 
of prodigious extent, I suddenly saw the invalua- 
ble paper disappear from its place without being 
able to perceive the means by which it was 
brought into the power of the successful lurker. 

I clasped my hands in ecstacy, and poured out 
my thanks to God from the very bottom of my 
heart.—But all was not yet done, it required ne 
less caution and dexterity to retire than to ap- 
proach; and never did I offer up more fervent 
vows than at this momeut when the animated 
thicket began to set itself again in motion. Slow- 
er than the hour-hand ofa dial, now moving for- 
wards, now backwards, now right, now left, it 
stole itself down the hill. Still it went on—and 
on—and lower—and lower—till with inexpressi- 
ble delight I saw it almost at the very foot of the 
hill—and now at length I began to draw my 
breath with paia,—*“the noble fellow is safe,” 





length [ learned, that in examining the pavilion,he 


said I to myself.—At that monent—whether joy 
at the successful issue of his attempt had depriy- 
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ed him of part of his former caution,x—or whether 
some accidental derangement of the sheltering 
brauches discovered enough to excite the reptile'’s 
suspicion—at that moment saw the Anaconda 
dart from above, and in the quickness of a thought 
she reached the botiom ot the hill, and enveloped 
the unfortunate in her folds; a piercing shriek of 
horror burst from me ! I felt all my blood congeal 
itself within my veins. 

Yet even in this dreadful situation wonderful 
was the presence of mind which Zadi still pre- 
served ; wonderful was the courage, the activity, 
and the skill, with which he defended himself 
against the monster, grasping his dagger with firm 
and steady haad, he struck it with repeated blows; 
between the impenetrable scales of his enemy, 
sought out with inconceivable address, the most 
tender parts to strike, and at length succeeded in 
giving her so deep and so weil placed a wound, 
that it must needs have worked .her up to the 
most extreme pitch of pain and fury ; for sudden- 


that one who has unexpectedly grasped a nettle, 
throws it away) she hurled the poor wretch into 
the air far away, till 1 lost him among the sur- 
rounding bushes. As for the snake, she hastily 
regained her former hiding place, where she lay 
quiet and concealed for some time before she re- 
sumed her usual sports ; though when she did re- 
sume them, it was evidently with less sprightliness 
than before. 

My agony is not to be described! Nothing was 
to be seen of the unfortunate Indian. His pre- 
servation I considered as beyond the limits of pos- 
sibility ; and yet it seemed to me inhuman and un- 
grateful quite to abandon him to his fate, with- 
out having first exhausted every possible means 
of assisting him. Irresistibly carried away by 
these sentiments, | rushed from the balcony, and 
hastened towards the hill by the same course, 
which he had pursued himself, and which I could 
easily track by the depression of the dewy grass. 
Tn the eagerness of the hope, I totally overlooked 
the extreme risk of an undertaking, the very 
idea of which but four and twenty hours sooner 
would have made me shudder through every limb. 

Suddenly my attention was arrested by a faint 
murmur !—It came froma thicket at no great dis- 
tance; I listened again !—Oh Heavens! it was 
the voice of Zadi—lI lost not a moment in has- 
tening to the place.—He heard me; he opened 
his eyelids, which seemed already closed in eternal 
sleep, recognised me as t raised him in my arms, 
and a faint smile stole over his countenance, as 
he stretched out his hand to me with difficulty.— 
“ Take it!” he said, “ God be thanked that 1 am 
able to reward your kindness so well !—even in 
the monster’s grasp, I still kept hol@of it.—Oh ! 
take it !"—It was the payer whigh he had pur- 
chased so dearly, and which the"¥aithful creature 
extended towards me.—“ Read it !” he continued. 
** Lose no time !—Before I am deprived of my 
senses again—and for ever—at least let me have 
the satisfaction to know—what my master wished 
me to do'!—alas! alas! now you will be left 
alone to assist him ‘” 

It was in vain that he conjured me to leave 
him to his fate, and only think of effecting 
master’s rescue. Without heeding him I man 
ged to lift him on my shoulders, and tottering be- 
neath his weight | endeavoured to effect our es- 
cape from the dangerous vicinity of the pavilion. 
With difficuity I succeeded in regaining the open 
ground. Fortunately some of the other domes- 
tics saw us from the house, and hastened to re- 
lieve me from my wretched burden. Assisted by 
them, I at length saw Zadi safely deposited on a 
sofa in the mansion-house. None of his limbs 
were fractured, but he was dreadfully bruised by 
his fall; his breast and ribs had been almost 
crushed together by the close drawn folds of the 
serpent ; he was totally unable to move so much as 
a finger, and was such as would have excited pi- 
ty even in the most insensible nature.—But he 
seemed to have already forgotten his passed dan- 
gers, and present pains. He implored me to 
waste no time in striving to mitigate his suffer- 
ings; and assured me that the letter of his dear 
afflicted master would be the best balsam for all 
his wounds. In compliance with his earnest en- 
treaties, I prepared to peruse the paper; but the 
tears gushed into my eyes on recognising the well 
known hand-writing, and it was with difficulty 
that I deciphered the following words: 

“Oh! [ understand you well, my friends! my 
beloved ones ! your voices—still more your unre- 
mitting and desperate exertions to relieve me,— 
all convince me that you are néar me; that you 
feel for me; that you spare no labour to effect 
my rescue !—Alas! yeu will labour in vain! 
Death has already enveloped me in his dark cir- 
cle; there is no escape ; I have already bade my 
farewell to life,—1 cannot long survive in this at- 
mosphere, corrupted as it is by the pestilential 
vapours constantly exhaling from the monster’s 
jaws.—I die resigned; but do not embitter this 
jast and heavy hour by the apprehension, lest 
your exertions in my behalf should be the means 
of involving you in any danger. By all that is 
sacred and dear, J conjure you, abandon me to 
my unhappy fate ; fly! oh fly far from hence; it 
is my last, my only, my most earnest request ! 

‘* Everard !—Oh Everard, my poor wife !—~do 
not abandon her!” 

A cold shuddering ran through my bones; the 
poisonous air robbed us even of our last wretched 
hope, that the Anaconda might at length retire, 
wearied out with her vain expectations, and leave 
my friend at liberty to quit his retreat. Butnow 
it was evident from his letter, that long ere this 
could happen, Seafield would be no more! imme- 
diate help must sage him or none !—Zadi sobbed 


* 


think, thas I had been obliged to give a fresh pang 





to his faithful bosom, and it wrung me to the very 
soul, whea [ saw him give way openly to this 
burst of sorrow, suddenly he uttered a shriek so 
loud, that it startled all who heard him. 

“ No! no!” he exclaimed in the most violent 
agitation~—* No! no! he shall not bid farewell 
to life for ever!—there are still means—The Ana- 
conda is, as I told you formerly, the most vora- 
cious animai in nature. She is invincible, while 
stimulated by hunger; but she can be overcome 
by a very child, as soon as she has satiated her- 
self with food: then she loses the flexibility of her 
joints, and instead of her restless activity she 
seems plunged in a benumbing torpor, and re- 
mains unable to move, overpowered by the bur- 
den of her immoderate meal.’ ‘ Excellent, ‘dear 
vld man,” said J, in rapture at the ray of hope, 
with which his words inspired me; ‘¢ Is what you 
say certain ?—Could we but satiate the Anacon- 


da” My master were rescued !”—he replied—| 


* but to effect this requires the risk of a life: and 
who will venture that? Oh! were but these old 
limbs as they were two hours ago.—Could 1 but 
remove the mountain load, which weighs upon my 
chest, and prevents my breathing. Ob! iflam 
but right!” I interrupted the old man; * you 
would have driven her prey to the Anaconda?” 

‘¢ The whole herd! the whole herd !” shouted 
Zadi; and he sunk back exhausted by the vio- 
lence of his emotions. “ This thought,” he conti- 
nued in a low voice after the pause Of a moment 
—‘ this thought suggested itseli to my _ recollec- 
tion long ago ; but wretch that I was, I believed 
its execution to be impracticable—the plague, 
which lately prevailed here among the cattle, has 
occasioned them to be removed from this part of 
the country, and they were gone too far to be re- 
called in time to afford the required assistance. 
In despair, therefore, I banished thigscheme from 
my thoughts; but now that I am red unable 
to it in execution I remember—-” 

“ What? What?” [I inquired, almost breath- 
less with anxiety. “ You well know Van Derkel, 
the rich Hollander, whose estate joins this? He 
is the most positive man breathing, and having 
once declared our fears of the plague to be ground- 
iess, he refused out of pure obstinacy to suffer his 
cattle to accompany those of his neighbours— 
they remain on his estate at this moment; an 
herd might easily be procured, and then—but it 
is too late now, it is too late! none but his faith- 
ful servant would dare ”  & What” said I, 
interrupting him, “ will not his faithful friend ?” 

Zadi’s looks met mine: they burned with new 
fire, while he confessed, that on me alone rested 
his only hope. 

L lost no time in hastening to Van Derkel’s; 1 
offered his herdsman the whole sum in my posses- 
sion, if he would assist me in driving the beasts 





hausted. 


and endeavoured to crush the enemy with his 
weight; now he swelled in every nerve, and excited 
the power ef. every muscle to burst the fetters in 
which his limbs were enveloped ; he sh im- 
self violently ; he stamped; he bit;.he roared ; 
he paved up the earth; he foamed at the mouth, 
and then dashed himself on the ground with con- 
vulsive struggles. But with every movement the 
Anaconda’s teeth imprinted ov his flesh new 
wounds; with every movement she drew her folds 
tighter and tighter; till after struggling for a full 
quarter of an hour, I at length saw the poor ani- 
mal stretched out at full length and breathless, 
totally deprived of motion and of life. 

Now then I expected to see the Anaconda gra- 
tify the hunger by which she had been so long tor- 
mented; but I was ignorant that it is not the cus- 
tom of this animal to divide its prey, but to swal- 
low it in one enormous morsel. The size of the 
murdered bull made this impossible without much 
preparation ; and I now learned from the snake’s 
proceedings, the necessity which there was fur her 
always remaining in the neighbourhood of some 
large tree. : 

She again seized the bull with her teeth, and 
dragged it to the foot of the stoutest palm. Here 


against the trunk. Having effected this, she en- 
veloped the tree and the carcass together, in one 
great fold, and continued to draw this closer, til] 
she had broken every individual bone in her vic- 
tim’s body intoa thousand pieces, and had actu- 
ally reduced it into a shapeless mass of flesh. She 
was still occupied in this manner, when I hasten- 


with the assurance of my success. 

The roaring of the bull had already prepared 
the latter for my tidings. He limped to meet me 
atthe door, in spite of his bodily agonies, and 
overpowered me with thanks and benedictions. 
He also informed me, that the expected succours 
from Columbo were at length arrived, and that a 
physician had accompanied them, 
the court-yard I found the whole body of domes- 
tics, women and children, as well as men, pre- 
pared for the attack with clubs, hatchets, and 


their hands. The party were well provided with 
ammunition, and we now all set joyfully forward 
for the hill, though on approaching it, we judged 
it as well still to use some little precaution. I 
advanced beyond the rest. The Anaconda had 
by this time entirely covered the carcass with her 
slime, and was in the very act of gorging this 
monstrous morsel. This task was not accom- 
plished without violent efforts : a full hour elaps- 
ed before she had quite finished her dreadful 





under the paim trees: but he shuddered at the 
proposal, and rejected my proffered gold; 1 was 
not yet discouraged. By his master’s authority | 
promised him freedom, provided he would but ven- 
ture so far as to go with the herd to the extremity 
of the little grove, which on the north side separa- 
ted the hill from the open country. He hesitated ; 
again I pressed him; and at length he .stammer- 
ed out his consent, but in a voice so faint, and 
with a look of such irresolution, as convinced me 
that 1 could place little dependence on his pro- 
mised help. 

However, I atleast neglected none of the means 
which might contribute to our mutual safety ; 
caused the slaves to prepare with all diligence a 
couple of machines similar to those under which 
Zadi had performed his hazardous undertaking. 
Covered with these we began to drive tne cattle 
slowly before us; and as the general agitation 
had caused them to be totally neglected by their 
keepers, during their confinement in a place which 
afforded no herbage for their nourishment, hunger 
made them more obedient, than we should pro- 
bably have otherwise found them-—-and thus did 
we advance towards the hill, though the little re- 
solution of my companion evidently grew still less 
every step we took forwards. To encourage him, 
I bade him observe the tranquillity of the Ana- 
conda, who had gradually withdrawn herself into 
her green shelter, so that we might almost have 
doubted her being really there. 

It was not long before we arrived at the foot of 
the hill. I was now obliged to leave the animals 
to their own guidance, feeling themselves no long- 
er annoyed by my goad, they gave way to the 
impulse of hunger, and dispersing.themsel ves care- 
lessly, began to feed upon the welcome herbage : 
but how great was my joy at perceiving the bull 
separate himself from the rest of the herd, and be- 
gin to ascend the hill. We arrived near the group 
of palm-trees : every thing was hushed and tran- 
quil: nota sound was to be heard, except the 
noise of the scattzred branches, as the bull tram- 
pled them beneath jhis feet: the Anaconda seem- 
ed to have disappeared altogether.—But on a 
sudden a loud and rattling rush was heard among 
the palms, and with a single spring the snake 
darted down like a thunder clap, and twisted her- 
self with her whole body round her devoted vic- 
tim. Before the animal was yet aware of his 
danger, he already felt his dewlap enclosed be- 
tween the wide expanded jaws of the monster, 
and her teeth struck into it deeply. 

Roaring aloud he attempted to fly, and suc- 
ceeded in dragging his tormentor a few yards 
away with him; but instantly she coiled herself 
round him in three or four wide folds, and drew 
these knots so,close together, that the entangled 
beast was incapable of moving, and remained as 
if rooted to the place, already struggling with the 
terrors and pangs of death. The first noise of 
this extraordinary contest had been sufficient to 
put the remaining cattle to flight. 

Unequal as was the strife, still it was not over 


— 





aloud: it was an addition to my own grief to} 


instantly. This noble beast wanted not spirit to 
defend himself, nor was his strength easily ex- 


meal; at length the carcase was entirely swal- 
lowed, and she stretched herself out at full length 
in the grass with her stomach distended to the 
most astonishing dimensions. Every trace of her 
former liveliness and activity had disappeared. 
Her immoderate appetite had now yielded her up 
impotent and defenceless, a prey even to the least 
formidable foe. 

I hasten to conclude this long and painful tra- 
gedy. I discharged my musket at the monster 
at a moderate distance. This time the ball struck 
her close by the eye, she felt herself wounded, 
her body swelled with spite and venom, and eve- 
ry stripe in her variegated skin shone with more 
brilliant and vivid colours. But as to revenging 
herself on her assailants, of that she was now to- 
tally incapable. She made one vain attempt to 
regain her old retreat among the boughs of the 
palm-trees, but sunk down again upon the grass, 
motionless and helpless. The report of my mus- 
ket was the signal agreed on to give notice to the 
expectant crowd, that they might approach 
without danger. Every one now rushed to- 
wards the snake, with loud shouting and clamours 
of joy. We all at once attacked her, and she 
soon expired under a thousand blows. A dearer 
interest occupied my mind; I hastened with all 
my speed to the pavilion, and knocked loudly at 
the door, which was fastened. 

 Seafield ! my friend !”. 1 exclaimed, “Tis I, 
"tis Everard—Open! open! 1 bring you life and 
liberty.” A minute passed,——another——and still I 
listened in vain for an answer.—Had fatigue over- 
powered him? Was he asleep, that he answer- 
ed not?--I knocked again; I spoke a second 
time, and louder—I listened so attentively, that I 
could have distinguished the humming of a gnat 
within the pavilion—*‘ Heaven and earth ?— 
was it possible, that after all 1 had come too late? 
the thought was distraction ;--I snatched an axe 
trom one of the slaves, and after a few blows the 
pavilion door flew open. 

I rushed into the room, and looked eagerly 
round fer my friend—I found him,—his eyes 
were closed,—-his cheeks pale—every feature of 
his noble countenance so changed, that he was 
scarcely to be recognised ! He lay extended in his 
arm chair, and the noise of our entrance seemed to 
rouse him from a long stupor. He saw me; a 
faint smile played round his wan lips, while he 
attempted to stretch out his hand to me, but it 
sank down from weakness: I threw my arms 
round him, and pressed him to my heart, in an 
agony of joy. 

* You are safe,” I endeavoured to say, but the 
attempt to repress my gushing tears choked my 
voice, and the sounds were unintelligible. “ Yes, 
said he with difficulty, “this is being a friend in- 
| deed—-But tell me”’—-“She lives, and expects you,” 
I replied ; ‘come, come my friend, rouse your- 
self! Make an effort, and shake off this lethar- 
ey Look on your danger @8 no more than a 
rightful dream, and awake to the real happiness) 
which awaits you!” It waits not for me,” he 
answered faintly. I have received my death- 
warrant in thischamber. My minutes are count- 





Now, he rolled himself on the ground, 


she endeavoured to place it upright, leaning 


ed to the mansion-honse to rejoice Louisa and Zadi 


On entering 


every sort of weapon which had offered itself to 





in his arm-chair; but as we conveyed him 
the hill, we took care to turn his face from 
spot where lay the breathless but still 
Andconda.—The purer at re seemed im- 
mediately to produce a beneficial effect on the 
sufferer: and his strength waestill farther recruit- 
ed by a few drops of a cordial, with which 1 had 
taken care to provide myself, and which T admi- 
nistered with the utmost caution. 

On our arrival at the mansion-house we found 
that Zadi’s attention had already provided every 
thing which his master could possibly need. But 
we soon found, that the most effectual medicine 
for Seafield would be the sight of Louisa, and as 
the physician was of opinion that the lady was 
more likely to suffer from anxiety to see her hus- 
band than from the agitation of the interview, my 
friend was indulged in his wish, and we supported 
him to the chamber, where his wife so anxiously 
was expecting his approach. I will not attempt 
to describe this interview, nor that which aiter- 
wards took place between Seafield and the faith- 
ful Zadi: the feeling heart of itself wiil fill up this 
chasm. 

It was,soon but too evident that Seafield’s suf- 
ferings in that fatal pavilion had injured his con- 
stitution irreparably. With every succeeding 
day his strength visibly decreased, and the blight- 
ed flower bowed itself still nearer to the ground. 
His malady defied the power of medicine, he 
seemed to perish away before our eyes; and the 
physician was at length compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that all the powers of art were insufficient 
to sustain any longer Seafield’s exhausted frame. 
The pestiferous breath exhaling from the jaws of 
the Anaconda, which had penetrated into Sea- 
field’s close and sultry prison, and whose force, 
concentrated and increased by confinement, had 
fallen on his constitution like a baicta) mildew, 
and planted the seeds of dissolution to the very 
marrow of his life. ' 

hat Louisa and myself endured, while 
watching his slow but constantly progressive 
journey to the tomb, no words can utter. He 
gave Zadi and his three sons their freedom, and 
made over to him a small estate near Columbo, 
fully sufficient to secure the comfort of — 
old man, for the remainder of his existence. - 
ring the last days of his illness, he frequently re- 
minded me of the letter, which he had written in 
the pavilion, and of which Zadi had_ obtained 
possession at such extreme risk. This paper he 
irequently charged me to consider as his dying 
testament; he as frequently repeated the same 
thing to his wife, while she wept by his bed-side. 
His last words were like his letter, “* forsake not 
my wife.” His last action was to place her hand 
in mine, he sank back a corpse on his pillow, and 
Louisa fell lifeless at my feet, 

Yet she saw him once more: she insisted on 

pressing her lips once again to his. I trembled for 
the convulsive agonies, which her delicate frame 
would undergo — this last and most painful 
scene ; yet was I still more alarmed, whan I wit- 
nessed the composure of her affliction, she held 
his hand in hers; she spoke not one word ; she 
heaved not one sigh; not a single tear escaped 
from her burning eyes. She stood long motion’ 
by his bed-side, she bent down, pre her colour- 
less lips upon his closed lids; and then slowly 
and silently she withdrew to her widowed cham- 
ber. I chose for Seafield’s sepulchre the place 
which he had always loved best, and where he had 
suffered the most: his tomb was raised in the 
fatal pavilion. Zadi and myself laid our friend in 
the earth: we should have thought his coffin pro- 
faned, had we suffered any other hands to touch 
it. Seafield and his sufferings slept in the grave : 
his less fortunate friends still lived to lament 
him. A few meiancholy weeks had elapsed since 
the death of my friend, when one morning her 
terrified women informed me that she was not in 
her apartment, rior apparently had been in bed 
all night. My heart instructed me too well 
where to seek the unfortunate. I flew to 
vilion; she was stretched on the marble 2, 
which covered her husband. In the agony of 
grief she had burst a blood vessel, and her limbs 
were already cold; her countenance was calm, 
and a faint smile seemed to play round her lips ; 
it was the only smile which I had seen there since 
Seafield’s death. She was deposited in the same 
grave with her husband; for myself, I was una- 
ble to sustain the weight of grief imposed on me 
by this second calamity, and a long and danger- 
ous illness was the consequence of my mental 
sufferings. 
The skill of my physician saved my life; and 
no sooner was I able to quit the house, than I re- 
solved to withdraw from a lanc rendered hateful 
to me by such bitter recollections.—In conse- 
quence of Louisa’s decease, the whole of Seafield’s 
property by his will devolved to me.—I endea- 
voured to prevail on Zadi.to accept some part of 
it, but he declared that his master’s liberality had 
gone beyond his utmost wishes. “Yet one request,” 
said he, “I will venture to make. My two eld- 
est sons are grown - and able to take care of 
themselves : but one is young, and I feel that my 
death can be at no greatdistance. His brothers 
may treat him ili, or at least may neglect him, 
but condescend to take him into your care, let 
him be your servant, and I shall not have a wish 
in this world left unaccomplished. Under the 
protection of an honest man, my boy cannot fail 
to become an honest man himself. {| soon after 
left Ceylon, followed by Zadi’s blessings; the 
good old man is still alive, and by a third hand { 
hear from him frequently; but the letters which 
he dictates embrace but two topics, anxiety for 
ithe welfare of his‘son, and regret for the loss of 
his master. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
‘Tis pledsent , through the loop-holes ofretreat 


To at such a world; to see the stir 
Of the great Bavel, aad not feel the crowd 








THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTA. 


About five miles distant, over against 
the castle of Bombay in the East Indies, 
is asmall but celebrated island, called 
Elephanta, not more than three miles in 
circumference, and consisting of almost all 
hill. As a visiter advances from Bom- 
bay, he perceives, just above the shore, 
on the right, an elephant of the natural 
size cut im stone, but appearing to be a 
real one, from the stone, being of the 
same colour with that animal. When he 
lands, however, he finds that it is very 
coarsely cut, and that it stands on a plat- 
form of stones of the same colour. On 
the back of this elephant was formerly 
another young one placed standing, which 
has long been broken down ; but no tra- 
dition remains to give any account of the 
design or origin of the image. The hill 
rises by an easy ascent, and about halt- 
way up, an opening, or portal leads to 
a large cavern hewn out of a solid rock, 
and having the appearance of a magnifi- 
cent temple. This temple is an oblong 
square, between eighty or ninety feet in 
length, and forty in breadth. The roofis 
formed of the rock cut flat, is aboat ten feet 
high, and supported by two regular rows 
of pillars of a singular order, equally dis- 
tant frem the sides of the temple, and 
from each other. They are very massive, 
short in proportion to their thickness, 
and their capital bears some resemblance! 
to a round cushion, pressed by the super- 
incumbent Mountain, with which they 
are also of one piece. At the farther: 
end of the temple are three gigantic fi- 
gures, the face of one of them at least 
five feet in length, and of a proportionate 
breadth. But these representations have 
no reference or connexion to any known 
history, or to the mythology of the Gen- 
toos. When the Portuguese made them- 
selves masters of this part of India, 
these figures were in a tolerable state of 
preservation and wholeness; but the 
blind fury of their bigotry not suffering 
any idols but their own, induced them to 
take great pains to demolish and deface 
them, as they now appear; and they 
are even said to have brought field- pieces 
to assist in the demolition. Some un- 











known cause, however, has had a great- 
er effect than the labours of the Portu- 
guese ; for a gentleman just arrived from 
Bombay, has brought information, that 
part of ose of these statues has lately 
fallen down. About two-thirds of the 
way up the temple, on each side, and 
fcdiing each other, are two doors, or out- 
lets into smaller excavations, which are 
open to the air. Near the door-way, on 
the right hand, are several mutilated 
images, single and in groupes. One of 
the latter somewhat resembles the story 
ef Solemon dividing the child; a figure, 
with a drawn sword in one hand, holds in 
the other an infant, with the head down. 
wards, which it appears about to cleave 
through the middie. The outlet on the 
left hand leads into an area about twen- 
ty feet long and twelve broad, at the up- 
per end of which, on the right, a cover 
ed colonnade, ten or twelve feet deep, 
joins an apartment of the most regular 
architecture, an oblong square, with a 
door in perfect symmetry, and the whole 
executed in quite a contrary manner to 
the oldest or best Gentoo buildings any 
where extant. Some paintings round the 
cornices, though they have not any thing 
curious in the design, have a beauty and 
freshness of colouring which appear as 
if just laid on, though there is every rea- 
son to suppose them contemporary with 
the building itself. The floor of this 
apartment is generally full of water, as 
the hard pavement prevents it from 
soaking up; and even the temple itself is 





not visible after the rains, until the ground 
has had time to dry into a competent 
hardness. Probably this earthy flooring 
is the accumulation of ages, aod much 
diminished the original height of the 
temple. 

The temple of Elephanta must cer- 
tainly be a work of the most remote an- 
tiquity, and the labour of its construction 
can only be compared with that of erect- 
ing the pyramids ‘or excavatung the ca- 
verns of Upper Egypt. Neither books, 
tradition, nor even conjecture, have 
hitherto thrown any light on its origin. 
The rest of the island contains nothing 
worthy of notice. There are only two 
or three huts on it, a very small portion 
of cultivated land, and no water but what 
is saved from the rains. The growth of 
the hill itself is only underwood and 
grass, which in the dry season is often 
set on fire and continues burning for 
three or four days, having the benefit of 
fertilizing the cultivated spots. This 
practice is much followed in these coun- 
tries, and is called burning the land.— 
Elephanta being so near Bombay, the 
English residents frequently visit it, both 
as an object of curiosity and in parties of 
pleasure. Sometimes on their way 
thither they dine at Boucher’s island, 
which is two miles nearer Bombay, and 
where an Ensign’s guard is kept. Many 
parties, however, carry their provisions 
with them, and dine in the cavern, itself, 
which, in the most sultry days is always 
cool and pleasant. The three openings 
admit sufficient light, and a thorough 
draught of air, and the mountainous mass 
above it also preserves a constant tem- 
perature within. This renders an exur- 
sion to Elephanta particularly agreeable 
to the inhabitants of Bombay. 











THE DRAMA. 


—-Whilst the Drama bowsto Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her preceyts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on hereffortsastili attend. Proogs 














Present state of the French Drama. 
No. IL 


From the London Quarterly Review. 


Without stopping to consider the me- 
chanical part of dramatic representation, 
in which so many things have combined 
to give all moderns, who choose to take 
advantage of them, a decided superiority, 
we shall attach ourselves to the poem on- 
ly ; and endeavour to prove that an ad- 
herence to the practices of the Greek 
dramatic writers must be nearly as pre- 
judicial to the progress of the stage, as 
too servile an attachment to the methods 
of Euclid would have been, to the more 
efficient modes of analysis, adopied by 
modern geometricians. 

The Greeks had, ifwe may so say, no po- 
sitive antiquity, and but a limited ances- 
try. They hadno traditions which could 
be relied upon, and no history but fable. 
No recollections furnished them with pic- 
tures of real men. bound together, or se- 
parated, by such various interests and 
passions as now prevail; and they could 
learn the mysteries of the heart from no 
records, and in no school, but the obser- 
vation of the moment. Their great ob- 
ject was public life ; for they had not yet 
so far subsided from political cares, as to 
allow to privacy such a share in their 
mind as it now possesses. Gods and he- 
roes occupied their entire attention. 
Thus then their world was circumscribed 
to a narrower time and space ; and from 
it was banished much of what now forms 
the charm of life ; domestic relations, do- 
mestic joys and sorrows ; the sympathies 
of ordinary men, and the feelings which 
nature inspires directly, in the first and 
nearest connexions which she establishes 
among her creatures. 

The mythology of the Greeks has been 
called imaginative. It is perhaps rather 
imitative. It certainly belongs less to 











imagination than to imitation, to compose|jare content te set themselves down for 





a pantheon out of all the frailties collect- 


one great omnipotent Being, with attri- 
butes all his own, and all infinite. Di- 
vinities whom man has created, are not 
proper objects for the drama; for, while 
they are divinities, they are above our 
sympathy, and when they cease to be so 
they fall below our respect. For a simi- 
lar reason, they are not proper agents for 
unravelling catastrophes ; they are either 
too great, or too little, to interfere in the 
unequal conflicts of mortal interests and 
passions. But the Greeks, ill versed in 
human nature on its widest scale, cut the 
knot which they could not solve; and gave 
upto their gods, who were little more than 
a privileged aristocraey of vice and weak- 
ness, the solution of every dramatic diffi- 
culty. 
But these and other disadvantages 
were inseparable from the situations of 
early men. They were the necessary 
results of the infancy of the world ; 
of the narrowness ofits civilized portion ; 
and of the absence of many feelings and 
sympathies, which have been expanded 
as generations spread over wider regions. 
The Athenians had the excuse of neces- 
sity, for labouring under imperfections 
which t could not avoid ; but, so far 
from considering them as masters, and 
taking them as models in the dramatic 
art, modern nations, while paying them 
every tribute of respect and admiration, 
should endeavour to enlarge its sphere ; 
and, by generalising its principles, to raise 
it to the level which all modern know- 
ledge, compared with ancient, has at- 
tained. 
It is not to be understood that the 
Greeks acted in contradiction to nature. 
Quite the reverse. They followed all 
that they knew concerning her ; and it 
was she who was circumscribed. But a 
nation that, at this day, should do as the 
Greeks did, and admit nothing into its 
theatre which was not to be found in So- 
phocles or Euripides, would indeed be 
acting contrary to nature, and cutting 
away the most admirable portion of her 
works—that of which the most advanced 
civilization and intellect appreciate the 
value. 
Now this is very nearly what the 
French have done, during their whole 
dramatic career. They have looked 
back to the intancy of the art, and held it 
to be maturity. ‘They have raised ficti- 
tious limits to a boundless space ; and all 
beyond thuse limits they hardly consider 
as of this world. What was indispensa- 
ble in the ancient dramatists, the French 
have adopted voluntarily ; and, with the 
blindest servility, rejecting even the ana- 
logies of their situation, copied the strict- 
est letter of the imperfections which the 
Greeks could not avoid. The Greeks 
took the subjects of their tragedies entire- 
ly from their own records and traditions. 
Even with a foreign title, the story of the 
Perse of Aschylus was Grecian. The 
family of the Atridae was an inexhaustible 
fund ; and the adventures of the demigods 
and heroes of Greece completed the store 
of dramatic subjects. But the French 
did not liberate themselves from the very 
first trammels they met with on their 
way ; and never recollecting that Sopho- 
cles and Euripides took their subjects 
from Greece, because Greece was their 
native country, and the most improved of 
antiquity, they conceived that none but 
Grecian stories were fit for the stage; 
that none else were worthy of poetry ; 
tha. nothing could be pleasing to moderns, 
except the fables of antiquity ; that fatal- 
ism was necessary to explain the passions 
of men abandoned wholly to themselves, 
and that mythology must be the most in- 
teresting theme to Christians? They 
thus bound the art inseparably to its for- 
mer defects ; and mistaking its inability 
for its want of will, its imperfections for 
its rules, they left themselves no means 
to enlarge the sphere, within which they 

















































fed from weak humanity ; than to imaginel 


[No. 37. Vor. 1). 


LONDON THEATRES, 


Covent Garden.—-A new play was 
brought forward at this theatre on the 
5th of last menth, combining in itself all 
the qualities of melo-drama and serious 
opera, and excelling in magnificence and 
music. It is entitled Cortez, or the Con- 
quest of Mexico. The piece opens with 
the mutiny of the Spaniards against their 
leader, and the arrival of the Mexican 
embassy. Cortez destroys his fleet, to 
prevent the retreat ofhis troops, andleads 
them against the Tlascalans, whom he 
subdues, and enters into an alliance with. 
The Mexicans endeavour to entrap 
the Spaniards of Cholula, but the plot is 
discovered by a Tlascalan, whose life 
Cortez had saved ; and the Spaniards are 
enabled to defeat their purpose, and ar- 
rive at the great Temple in time to save 
Marina, the faithful and loving Mexican 
girl, so famous in Spain to this day. 
Another snare is set for Cortez, which is 
frustrated by the intelligence of Marina, 
and the piece concludes with the tri- 
umphal entry of Cortez into Mexico. 
The underplot represents the rivalship 
of Zocotzin and Acacix, sons of the 
Cazique of Tlascalan, who are both in 
love with Amaxitili. She patriotically 
determines to give her hand to him who 
adventures most for his country ; and 
Acacix, the youngest brother, not only 
makes good his claim, but is released from 
the enmity of his rival by one Sancho, 
who shoots him from a tree. 

The language of this piece is spoken 
of as affording many opportunities to 
good declamation, and altogether executed 
in a better style than is usually to be met 
with in productions of the same class : 
but the music, which is by Bishop, is re- 
presented as constituting so remarkable a 
feature, figat even if in other respects the 
drama was charged with deficiency, its 
success woffid be ensured by the power 
of harmony alone. After noticing, in 
terms of high approbation, the manner in 
which the performers acquitted them- 
selves, the following account of the dis- 
position of the stage ; and of the battle 
ene, is given in the London papers :— 


‘* A steep ascent runs from the floor of 
the house up the side of a cataract ; over 
which a bridge is thrown at a considera- 
ble height from right to left ; and again, 
at a very sharp angle, from left to right. 
Up this steep the horses pass—rising 
from below the level of the stage, as 
though they sprang from some defile by 
the bed of the waterfall—they cross the 
line of bridges, thus making two turns 
within the view of the audience and 
return (which is a new feature) descend- 
ing dexterously by the same pass 
which they ascended. The whole put- 
ting together of the battle in this scene ‘s 
spirited and picturesque in a very high 
degree ; and the effect is much heighten- 
ed by a lucky combat between a Spaniard 
and a Mexican. The terror which the 
Mexicans felt at the sight of the Spanish 
cavalry, and the strange belief which 
they entertained as to the fighting of the 
horses, are spoken of by all the old his- 
torians of these conflicts. A native, 
however, here, is made to attack a 
mounted Spaniard with his club; and 
succeeding, after a sharp contest, in un- 
horsing him, he mounts afterwards in his 
place. The awkwardness of this rider, 
who makes his debut on this occasion in 
the equestrian department, ceases to be 
ludicrous from the furious plunging and 
resistance of the horse, who really is so 
trained as to present a very fair picture 
of a war-horse in avery high state of 
rage and excitation. The denouement of 
the adventure is as well imagined as the 
outset. After a variety of evolutions, 
during which the Indian can scarcely keep 
his seat, the steed darts up the precipice 
by the cascade in pursuit of his compa- 
nions ; crossing the firgt bridge over the 
waterfall, he is laid hold of by some tree 








ever. 


or projection: he falls from the saddle 
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over the bridge, and sinks | : e 
low. The whole equestrian business in 
this piece is by far the best that we have 
ever beheld. The horses, too, are bet- 
ter drilled, as it strikes us, than usual. 
T he manege of one horse—a brown bay, is 
really beautiful ; and the animals are well 
selected and appointed. The destruction 
of the Spanish fleet by fire was an admira- 
ble specimen of the combined powers of 
painting and mechanism. They blazed 
in the water, illuminating the waves un- 
til they burnt to the very edge, and then 
fell in pieces and disappeared. The 
summit of the grand temple of Cholula, 
the volcanic mountain, together with the 
valley, lake, and city of Mexico, and, 
lastly, the grand causeway at which the 
triamph of Cortez was celebrated, were 
fine productions, though perhaps the city 
itself would admit of being rendered 
more prominent, in order to meet the no- 
tion which histery has given us of its 
splendour. Almost immediately after 
the doors were opened the house be- 
came crowded in every part, with the 
exception of a few places in the slips, 
which seemed to afferd the only chance 
of accommodation for those who waited 
until the half-price commenced. The 
piece was announced for repetition, with 
shouts of applause from all parts of the 
house.” 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study of man, is man. 





TRE MINERVA. 


hospital at Dulwich in Surrey. 
building was executed after a plan by the 
celebrated Inigo Jones, who is one of 
the witnesses to the deed of settlement ; 
it is commonly known by the name of 
Dulwich College; the institution still 
continues to flourish. Alleyn expended 
about £10,000 on the building,and that it 
might be suitably supported, he appre- 
priated lands to the amount of £800 a 
year, for the maintenance of one master, 
one warden, and four fellows. The 
master and warden were always to be of 
the name of Alleyn or Allen. Six poor 
men, and as many women, were to be 
supported in this hospital ; besides twelve 
poor boys, who were to be educated in 
good literature, till the age of fourteen 
or sixteen ; and then put out to honest 
trades and callings. Alleyn was only 
forty-eight years of age when he made 
this endowment, and he took care to see 
it carried into effect under his own eye. 
But what is still more extraordinary, af- 
ter the hospital was completed, he was 
so pleased with the institution that he re- 
solved to be himself one of the first pen- 
sioners. Accordingly during the remain- 
der of his life, he conformed strictly to 
the rules of the house, and appeared-per- 
fectly satisfied with the allowance which 
his beunty had made for the indigent. 
Along with this apparent mortification, he 
still displayed a laudable attention to his 
temporal interest ; and either for his own 








MEMOIRS OF 
EDWARD ALLEYN. 


Edward Alleyn, the celebrated comedi- 
an, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 


the First, was born in London on the first} 


of September, 1566, of respectable pa- 
rents. He was the contemporary of 
Shakspeare, and was an original actor in 
some of his inimitable plays. He was in 
the most intimate habits with our immor- 
tal poet, as well as with Ben Jonson. 
They used frequently te spend their 
evenings together at the Globe, in com- 
pany with a few other congenial spirits. 
A letter from one of the club is still 
preserved, which containsacurious ance- 
dote, and shows the estimation in which 
Alleyn was held by his contemporaries. 
I shall give an extract, without adhering 
to the orthography :—‘I never longed 
for thy company more than last night ; 
we were all very merry at the Globe, 
when Ned Alleya did not scruple to af- 
firm pleasantly to thy friend Will (Shak- 
speare,) that he had stolen his speech 
about the quality of an actor's excellen- 
cy in Hamlet, his tragedy, from conversa- 
tions manifold which had passed between 
them, and opinions given by Alleyn, 
touching the subject. Shakspeare did 
not take the talk in good sort: but Jon- 
son put an end to the strife, with witting- 
ly remarking: ‘ This affair needeth no 
sontention ; you stole it from Ned, ne 
doubt ; donot marvel; have you not seen 
him act times out of number?’ Alleyn 
was indeed the Garrick of his day: and 
is equally celebrated with that, famous 
actor, for versatile genius, corporal agili- 
.y, lively temper, and fluent elocution. 
They also resembled each other in anoth- 
er respect, in which they differ from 
most of their professional brethren,—I 
mean, ‘prudent economy.’ Playing 
seems to have been no bad trade in Al- 
leyn’s time ; for he left a large fortune, 
which he devoted chiefly to charitable 
uses. It must, however, be remember- 
ed, that Alleyn was the proprietor of a 
theatre as well as an actor, and that he 
had the direction of another ‘ fashiona- 
ble’ amusement in those days, viz. The 
King’s Bear Garden, which is said to 
have produced to him a clear profit of 
£500 a year; a pretty decisive proof, 
that we de not exceed our ancestors, so 
far as might be imagined, either in folly 
or extravagance. Alleyn, overflowing 


gratification, or with a view to the pub- 
lic good, he continued, even after his es- 
tablishment in the hospital, to draw con- 
siderable profits as manager of the thea- 
tre. Besides Dulwich College he found- 
ed several alms-houses in London and 
Southwark, with competent provision. 
This singular character died 25th No- 
vember, 1626, and is buried in the Chapel 
of his own College at Dulwich. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 








Science has sought, op weary wing, 
By seaand shore. each mute and living thing 





Rise and Progress of Chemical Science. 
No. IV. 

Whilst in England Chemistry was zeal- 
ously studied, it was no less so on the 
Contineat of Europe. In 1666, the Roy- 
al Academy of Sciences was instituted at 
Paris, under the protection of Louis XIV. 
Amongst those whose contributions en- 
rich its annals, we are particularly indebt- 
ed to Homberg, Geoffroy, and the two 
Lemerys. Homberg was a most active 
and zealous experimentalist, and met with 
muck success. He discovered the bora- 
cic acid, which he prepared under the 
name of sedative salt. He was also the 
disceverer of the pyrophorus. Geoffroy 
deserves much praise from his applica- 
mankind, in preparing of medicines. He 
the Paris Pharmacopoeia. The elder 
Lemery bad the merit of liberating Chem- 
istry from the mystery in which it was in- 
volved by the technical phrases and lan- 
guage, in which its doctrines were ex- 
pressed by its professional cultivators. In 
his public lectures he explained its doc- 
trines in language intelligible to ordinary 
men, and made those things appear easy 
and simple, which when wrapt up in dark 
and artificially perplexed terms, seem in- 
comprehensible. 

Beccher, who was born at Spires, jin 
Germany, in 1625, added considerably 
to the knowledge of natural bodies. He 
greatly improved the instruments used in 
the chemical laboratory, and much sim- 
plified many of the necessary operations, 
by which he much facilitated the re- 
searches of future chemists. He spent 
much of his time in visiting mines, and in 
examining mineral bodies. As a practi- 





cal chemist, his merits are very great ; 
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, the theories by which/|to the improvement of several useful arts. 
he endeavours to explain the phenomena} *s very accurate ceurse of prac- 
of nature, and the results of his experi-|jtical » appeared in 1675. Bhau- 
ments are very much involved in  mayetery | ber’s works had been published at differ- 
and where they can be understood, they|jent times, from 1651 to 1661, when his 
appear to be contradictory, and untrue.|itract, entitled Philosophical Furnaces, 
He supposed that there were five ele-|jcame out at Amsterdam. Kunckel died in 
mentary substances, water, air, and a vit-/| Sweden, in 1702 ; he had practised chem- 
rifiable, an inflammable, and a mercurial | istry for above 50 years. Having had the 
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tion of chemical science to the benefit of, 


from the union of earth andjwater ; and 
stones to be the result of the combina- 
tions of two kinds of earths ; and metals 


of earths in various proportions. These 
are dreams and delusions, but do not take 
from the merit of his discoveries as a prac- 
tical chemist. 


Stahl, the Prussian, followed the foot- 
steps of the illustrious Beccher. It was 
the opinion of these two philosophers,that 
fire enters into the composition of all in- 
flammable bodies, and into metals, and 
most minerals ; and in that condensed 
state it was called phlogiston, (latent fire,) 
to distinguish it from fire in its free state. 
They tell us that fire (phlogiston) is ac- 
tually a material body, and liable to be 
modified by the influence of circumstan- 
ces. In bodies liable to burn, it exists in 
a latent state ; place them in circumstan- 
ces in which combustion is produced, you 
then will behold it, perceive it operate, 
and feel its influence. 


Van Helmont was aecounted a magi- 
cian, and was tortared by the Inquisition ! 
He first gave the natne of gas to those va- 
pours which resemble the air we breathe ; 
and he illustrated his theory by some phe- 
nomena of the animal economy, such as 
the suffocation of workmen in mines, the 
accidents occasioned by the vapour o 
charcoal, and that destructive atmosphere 
which is breathed in cellars where li- 
quors are ina state of fermentation. He 
accounts for several diseases or: this prin- 
ciple ; and ascribes the propagation of 
epidemical disorders to noxious vapours 
with which the air is infected. 

The progress of useful chemistry was, 
however, much impeded about this peri- 
od, in consequence of its cultivators be- 
ing, to a great extent, physicians ; who 
fondly hoped that this science was to fur- 
nish the means of explaining all the func- 
tions of the human body, as well as to ac- 
count for the origin of disease and the op- 
erations of medicines. These notions had 
originated with Paracelsus,and were soon 
favoured by Du Chesne, Mayerne, Myn- 
sicht, and De la Boe. The human body, 
according to the last named physician, was 
a chemical apparatus, where the heart is 
excited to action by the fermentation of 
the blood. From the food, digested in 
the stomach, there arise vapours distilled 
into the brain, which sends spirits to all 
the other organs of the body. Diseases 
depend on fermentations which corrupt 
the humours. From the fluids, ina state 
of effervescence, precipitations, dissolu- 
tions, and despumations take place, simi- 
lar to those ina barrel of wine. The 


is said to have been the first compiler of||great Mayow,even, who had some glimpse 


of modern discoveries respecting oxygen 
gas, supposed that the inflammable parti- 
cles of the air insinuated themselves into 
the blood, and produced a sort of vital 
combustion with the sulphureous ele- 
ments of that fluid. Willis framed a phy- 
siological hypothesis, in which he suppos- 
ed that a continual extrication of igneous 
vital spirits was going on in the brain :— 
the blood he considered to ferment like 
beer ; spasms, he thought, arose from an 
explosion of salt and sulphur in the ani- 
mal spirit ; and scurvy, from a state of 
the blood similar to faded musty wine. It 
seems, that, in this instance, as well as in 
every other branch of philosophy, the 
human mind must run through all the de- 
vious tracks in the labyrinth of error, be- 
fore it could decompose the truth. 


Many men, however, rose up towards 


earth ; he supposed acids to be, derived] 





the result of the union of the three kinds|/say that they can de 





sep of several glass-houses, 
he had an excellent opportunity of mak- 
ing many experiments in that way ; and 
enamellers, and makers of artificial gems, 
pend more on the 
processes and observations of Kunckel, 
than on those of any other author on the 
same subjects. 


Hermann Boerhaave, a learned physi- 
cian of the University of Leyden,deserves 
to be noticed as a promoter of chemical 
science. He was a native of that city, 
being born in 1668, and died in 1738. 
Although not pre-eminently successful as 
an experimentalist in making new discov- 
eries, his works were particularly excel- 
lent for clearly and eloquently explaining 
the whole of the chemical knowledge 
possessed by the world in his day. 

Dr. Stephen Hales was a most diligent 
and acute observer of nature, and he de- 
serves as well for the ingenuity of his ex- 
periments, and his apparatus, as for the 
soundness of his conclusions. He particu- 
larly directed his attention to the physi- 
ology of vegetables, and the analysis of 
the air, and he may justly be considered 
as having prepared the way for those bril- 
liant discoveries which were soon about 
to be made. 


— 
The Language of the Brute Creation. 


It has been much disputed whether the 
brutes have any language whereby they 
can express their minds to each other, or 
whether all the noise they make consists 
only of cries inarticulate, and unintelli- 
gible even to themselves. We are, how- 
ever, too little acquainted with the intel- 
lectual faculties of these creatures to be 
able to determine this point. Certain it 
is that their passions, when excited, are 
generally productive of some peculiar 
cry ; but whether this be designed as an 
expression of the passions to others, or 
only a mechanical motion of the muscles 
of the larynx, occasioned by the passion, 
is what we have no means of knowing. 
We may indeed, from analogy, conclude, 
with great reason, that some of the cries 
of beasts are really expressions of their 
sentiments ; but whether one beast is ca- 
pable of forming a design, and communi- 
cating that design by any kind of lan- 
guage to others, is what we submit to the 
judgment of the reader, after giving the 
following instance which among ethers, is 
brought as a proof of it; by Father Bou- 
geani: ‘‘ A sparrow finding a nest that a 
martin had just built, standing very con- 
veniently for him, possessed himself of it. 
The martin, seeing the usurper in ber 
house, called for help to expel him. A 
thousand martins came full speed, and at- 
tacked the sparrow ; but the latter being 
covered on every side, and presenting 
only his large beak at the entrance of the 


jinest, was invulnerable, and made the 


boldest of them who durst approach him 
repent their temerity. After a quarter of 
an hour’s combat, all the martins disap- 
peared. The sparrow seemed to think 
he had got the better, andthe spectators 
judged that the martins had abandoned 
their undertaking. Not in the least. Ina 
few seconds they returned to the charge, 
and each of them having precured a little 
of that tempered earth with which they 
make their nests, they all ut once fel! 
upon the sparrow, and enclosed him in 
the nest to perish there, since they could 
not drive him thence.” Can it be ima- 
gined that the martins could have been 
able to hatch and concert this design, all 






the termination of the 17th century, who|lof them together, without speaking to 
ade a multitude of discoveries in chem-|jeach other, or without some medium o/ 
istry that tended, in a remarkable degree," communication equivalent to language ? 

































































Singular antidote to vee? soe of venomous 

animals. ; D 
It is curious that a set of men exist in||® ‘heir food. They employ the roots 
Sicily to this day, called Giravoli, who 
profess to heal the wounds of venomous 
avimals with their spittle. They fre- 
quent the neighbourhood of Syracuse, and 
annually assemble in great numbers at 
Palazzuolo, a place at some distance from 
that city, on the festival of St. Paul, their 
patron Saint. Like other empirics to be 
seen in Italy, they carry in their hands a 
serpent, an emblem of their profession, 
derived, without question, from remote 
antiquity.—The figures of Asculapius 
and Hygeia are always so distinguished ; 
for, as that animal is said to be restored to 
youth and vigour on casting his skin, in 
like manner is the human body renovated 
aud re-established by the healing art o 
medicine. A story is told of two of these 
persons, who, some years ago, had a 
quarrel at Syracuse. it seems that one 
of them, a native of that country, was 
jealous that the other, who was a stran- 
ger, should interfere with his practice ; 
and accordingly he reported him to the 
magistrates as a man who knew nothing of 
his art. The magistrates heard them both ; 
when it was agreed that, on an appointed 
day, they should again meet, each bring- 
ing some venomous animal by which his 
antagonist should be poisoned, in order 
that an opportuuity might be afforded 
them of displaying respectively their 
medicinal skill. The meeting was kept. 
The interloper put into the bosom of 
the native an asp, which soon produced 
blood, whereupon the latter, by the appli- 
cation of his own saliva, instantly depriv- 
ed the poison of its virulence. It was 
now the native’s turn, and he presented 
to his rival a little green frog, which spit 
in his mouth, and, to all appearance, kill-. 
ed him on the spot ; when the other,with 
the saliva that had wrought his own cure, 
recalled his opponent to life and health, 
— 


THE BAOEB, OR ELEPHANT TREE. 


The population of St. Louis, on the 
coast of Senegal, amounts to about 10,000 
souls, the majority of whom are Mahom- 
edans. St. Louis 1s situated on a bank of 
scorching sand, and little cultivation is to 
be seen. Onthe Isle of Sor, to the east, 
cotton and indigo grow naturally, together 
with mangoes and mimesa. The magnifi- 
cent Baobeb, the elephant of the veget.- 
ble kingdom, is found here. This tree 
often serves the negroes for a dwelling, 
the construction of which costs no further 
trouble than cutting an opening in the side 
to serve as a door, and taking out the 
very soft pith which fills the inside of the 
trunk. The tree far from being injured 
by this operation, seems even to derive 
more vigour from the fire, which is light- 
ed in it for the purpose of drying the sap 
by carbonizing it. In this state it almost 
always happens, that the bark, instead of 
forming a ridge at the edge of the wound, 
as happens with some trees in Europe, 
continues to grow, and at length covers 
the whole inside of the tree, generally 
without wrinkles, and thus presents the 
astonishing spectacle, of an immense tree 
recompleted in its organization, but hav- 
ing the form of an enurmous hollow cylin- 
der, or rather of a vast arborescent wall, 
bent into a circular form, and having its 
sides sufficiently wide asunder, to let you 
enter into the space which it encloses. If 
casting our eyes on the immense dome of 
verdure, which forms the summit of this 

rural palace, we see a swarm of birds, 
adorned with the richest colours, sport- 
ing on its foliage, such as Rollers, with a 
sky-biue plumage ; Senegallis, of a crim- 
son colour; Souimangas, shining with 
gold and azure : if advancing under the 
vault we find flowers of dazzling white- 
ness hanging on every side ; and if in the 
centre of this retreat, an old man and his 
family, a young mother and her children, 
meet the eye ;—what a crowd of delicious 
ideas is aroused at the moment! The 


cataplasms of the parenchyma of the 
trunk for cutaneous diseases ; they use 
the pulp of its fruit as an astringent bev- 
erage ; they regale themselves with its 
almonds ; they smoke the calyx of its 
flowers for tobacco ; and often, by divid- 
ing into two parts the globular capsules. 
and leaving the woody stalk fixed to one 
of the halves, which become hard, they 
make a large spoon or ladle. 


— 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Himantopus.—This very singular 
bird is mentioned by very few of our 
ornithologists: indeed, Mr. Gilbert 
White is the only writer who has ad- 
vanced any thing satisfactory respecting 
it. In his“ Natural History of Selborne,”’ 
he thus describes it. ‘In the last week 
of April five of those most rare birds. 
too uncommon to have obtained an Eng- 
lish name, but known to naturalists by 
the terms Himantopus and Loripes, were 
shot upon the verge of Frinsham-pond, 
a large lake belonging to the Bishop of 
Winchester, lying between Woolmer fo- 
rest and Farnham. The pond-keeper 
says, there were three brace in the flock; 
one of these spegimens I procured, and 
found the length of the legs to be so ex- 
traordinary, that, at first sight, one might 
have supposed the shanks had been fas- 
tened on to impose on the credulity of 
the beholders: they were legs in carica- 
ture, and had we seen such proportions 
on a Chinese or Japanese screen, we 
should bave made large allowances for 
the fancy of the draughtsman. These 
birds are of the plover family, and might 
with propriety be called the stilt-plover. 
My specimens, when drawn and stuffed 
with pepper, weighed only four ounces 
and a quarter, though the naked part of 
the thigh measured three inches and a 
half, and the legs four inches and a half. 
Hence we may safely assert, that these 
birds exhibit weight for inches, incom- 
parably the greatest length of legs of any 
knownbird. The Flamingo, for instance, 
is one of the longest legged birds, yet it 
bears no proportion to the Himantopus : 
for were the latter as large in body, it 
would have legs ten feet in length—such 
a monstrous proportion as the world 
never witnessed. To observe the Hi- 
mantopus wield such a length of lever 
with such feeble muscles as its thighs are 
furnished with, would be vastly interest- 
ing: at best, one would expect it to be 
but a bad walker; but what adds to the 
wonder is, that it has no back toe, with- 
out which prop to support its steps, it 
must be liable one would think, to per- 
petual vacillations, and unable to pre- 
serve the true centre ofgravity. Neither 
Willoughby, nor Ray, in their curious 
researches, ever met with this bird: 
Hasselquist states, that it migrates to 
Egypt in the autumn; and a most accu- 
rate observer of nature has assured me, 
that he found it on the banks of the 
streams in Andalusia. It plainly appears 
to me, that they are natives of southern 
Europe, and only visit our island when 
impelled by accidental causes to leave 
their accustomed haunts.” 

~~ 

The Cuntur of Pery.—This bird is of 
immense magnitude, strength, and appe- 
tite. Captain Strong presented the late 
Sir Hans Sloane a quill feather of this 
bird, and the following account of it: 
** That they met with it on the coast o 
Chili, not far from Mocha, an island in 
the South Sea. They shot it sitting on a 
cliff, by the sea-side ; that it was sixteen 
feet from wing to wing extended ; that 
the Spanish inhabitants told them they 
were afraid of these birds, lest they 
should prey upen their children. And 
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apenas anette A ———— 


powder lalo, with which the natives sea-||long, and one inch and a balf about in the 


largest part. It weighed three drams, 


medicinally inwardly, and its gammy bark ||twenty-seven grains and a half, and was 
for disorders in the breast: they make||of a dark brown colour. 


Jos. Acosta, and Garsilas de la Vega, 
two Spanish authors, speak of it in their 
Histories of Peru, &c. and write, “* That 
many of these fowls having been killed 
by the Spaniards, had their proportions 
taken, and from end to end of their wings 
measuered fifieen or sixteen feet. Na- 
ture, to temper and allay their fierceness, 
denied them the talons which are given 
to the eagle, their feet being tipped with 
claws, like a hen; however, their beak 
is strong enough to tear off the hide, and 
rip up the bowels of an ox. Two of 
them will attempt a cow or bull, and de- 
vour him: and it bath often happened, 
that one of them alone hath assaulted 
boys ten or twelve years of age, and eat- 
en them. Their colour is black and 
white, like a magpie. It is well there 
are but few of them; for if there were 
many, they would very much destroy the 
cattle. They have on the fore part of 
their head a comb, not pointed like that 
of a cock, but rather even, in the form 


noise with the fluttering of their wings, 
deaf.” 

— 
SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 


FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
—_— 


scription for a constitutional or winter. 


gacanth 1 drachm. 
to be taken frequently. 
—~—— 


~~ 


certain quantity of beer. 


smell. 
~<— 


period of its arrival. 


mounted knights, 


tiquity of 1405. 








the feather was two feet four inches long; 





of arazor. When they come to alight 
from the air, they make such a humming 


as is enough to astonish, or make a man 






























Winter Cough.—-The following pre- 


cough, is given by Sir William Knighton. 
physician to his Majesty: take of almond 
emulsion 7} ounces; syrup of white 
poppies, oxymel of squills, of each two 
drachms ; compound powder of gum tra- 
wo table spoonsfull 


Renovation of Manuscripts.—The fol- 
lowing method is said to be effectual in 
rendering writing visible which has been 
effaced by an acid: take a hair pencil, 
and wash the part which has been effac- 
ed with a solution of prussiate of potash 
in water, and the writing will again ap- 
pear, if the paper has not been destroyed. 


Tainted Meat.—It has been successful- 
ly proved, by many experiments, that 
meat entirely fly-blown has been suffi- 
ciently purified to make good broth, and 
had not a disagreeable taste, by being 
previously put into a vessel containing a 
The liquor 
will become tainted, and have a putrid 


Mechanics.—An hydraulic clock, pre- 
sented to the Emperor Charlemagne, by 
the Caliph Haroun al Rashid, merits re- 
cord in the history of inventions. It ex- 
cited the admiration of all Europe at the 
Twelve small 
doors divided the dial into the twelve 
hours, and opened successively as each 
hour arrived, when a ball fell from the 
aperture on a brazen bell, and struck the 
time, the deor remaining open. At the 
conclusion of — twelve hours, twelve 

andsomely caparison- 
ed, came out simultaneously from the 
dial, rode round the plate, and closed the 
doors. Dr. Clarke, in his last volume of 
Travels, mentions a similar contrivance, 
in a clock at Lubeck, of the high an- 


In Ozanam’s Mathematical Recrea- 
tions, we have an account, by the inven- 
tor, M. Camus, of an elegant amuse- 
ment of Louis XIV. when a boy. It re- 
presented a lady proceeding to court, in 
a small chariot drawn by two horses, and 
attended by her coachman, footman, and 
page. When the machine was placed at 
the end of a table of proper size, the 
coachman smacked his whip, the horses 





started off with all the natural motions, 
and the whoie equipage drove on to the 
farther extremity of the table; it would 
now turn at right angles ina regular way, 
and proceed to that part of the table op- 
posite to which the prince sat, when the 
carriage stopped, the page alighted to 
open the door, and the lady came out 
with a petition, which she presented 
with a courtesy to the bowing young 
monarch. The return was equally in 
order. After appearing to await the 
pleasure of the prince for a short time, 
the lady courtesied again and re-entered 
the chariot, the page mounted bebind, 
the coachman flourished his whip, and 
the footman, afier running a few steps, 
resumed his place. 
_- 

Curious Spring.—In the centre of a 
mountain called the Wonderful (situated 
in the Palatinate of Cracow, in Poland) 
is a spring of very clear water, which 
rises with a remarkable noise and vibra- 
tion ; and its ebullition or swelling in- 
creases or decreases with the moon. 
This spring, which is called by the in- 
habitants Ignis Fatuus, never freezes by 
any degree of cold, and by holding a 
lighted torch over it, it immediately 
flames like spirits of wine, when the only 
way of extinguishing this fire, is by brush- 
ing the surface of the water with brooms. 
Some years ago this fountain was set on 
fire by lightning, and the people neglect- 
ing to extinguish the flames, it communi- 
cated itself through subterraneous cata- 
racts, to a neighbouring wood, great part 
of which it destroyed by firing the roots 
of the trees, and it was three years be- 
fore this conflagration entirely ceased, 
since which time watchmen have been 
appointed to prevent a repetition of this 
accident. The water itself, and the 
slime which it deposits, are said to be 
highly beneficial to most disorders of the 
human body, and that owing to them 
alone, the people who reside near this 
spring are seldem ill, and are remarka- 
ble for their longevity, few of them dy- 
ing before they arrive at the age of an 
hundred, or an hundred and fifty. , 
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TRIFLES. 


Review, critical, analytical and explanato- 
ry, of a celebrated Ballad ; in the man- 
ner of Canning. 

Dulce est desipere.” Horace. 


For the production of a Ballad, there 
are three great requisites, words, rhyme, 
and—paper. Formerly, indeed, it was 
foolishly supposed that sense was an es- 
sential ingredient, but this is now explo- 
ded. Coleridge, Mat. Lewis & Co. have 
proved to the satisfaction of every ration- 
al mind, that sense is altogether useless 
and unnecessary. 

The superlative excellence of the Bal- 
lad we are about to consider, is its con- 
ciseness. In truth, we have a shrewd 
notion(we are not Yankees) that it is a 
translation from the Laconic, written, per- 
haps, by the sage Chilon, the famous au- 
thor of “* ywwé: dsaviov,” or, perhaps, by 
Solon, Pittacus, Thales, or some other of 
the seven wise men so notorious for short 
sayings. Can any one inform us whether 
any ofthese sages exceeded five feet, one 
inch in height? We avow ourselves 
great admirers of brevity, and often hum 
over the couplet of the renowned Hudi- 
bras— 


% For brevity is very good, 
Whether we are or are not understood.” 
Shortness is useful in manythings. A 
short answer puts an end to troublesome 
questions—a fit of the gout is all the bet- 
ter for being short—so is pie-crust, and 
most persons are fond of short cake.— 
We have heard of a man whose brevity 
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ef body saved his life in battle ; a musket 
ball just grazing the crown of his head, 
and successfully extracting the teeth and 
life of a six foot grenadier who stood be- 
hind him. To this occurrence we were 
not eye-witnesses, but we give it on the 
authority of a militia captain, who hap- 
pened to look back on the quarter from 
which the bullet came, and said to us long 
after, “‘ipse miserrima vidi.”— Should 
any one doubt the fact, he is ready to 
make an affidavit. 

Bat for the sake of brevity, we return 
to the subject of our review. The ad- 
mirable ballad before us consists of six 
lines, only : yet in those six lines are 
comprehended all the unities of time, 
place, and circumstance. Its conciseness 
well entitles it to rank with the “ veni, 
vidi, vici,”’ of the Roman, and the “* come 
and take them,” (our arms) of the Spar- 
tan. The commencing line is remarka- 
bly impressive :— 

“ Hey, diddle—diddle !"— 


This is what Horace calls rushing ‘in 
medias res.”” - The author has evidently 
been meditating on the grandeur of his 
subject. We can fancy bim sitting by his 
table ; his quill behind his ear ; his chin 
resting on his hand ; his eye fixed in a 
trance ; until, having caught the sublime 
images of his song, as a cat catches those 
indiscreet quadrupeds called mice, he 
bursts forth with the triumphant excla- 
mation, 


“ Hey, diddle—diddle !” 


The lyric Pindar was wont to begin in 
such a manner when he chanted the glo- 
ries of the Olympie heroes ; and the Ro- 
man songs of praise began with lo triumphe 
and Io Poean. 

There is but one drop of alloy in the 
pleasure afforded us by this brilliant line : 
we are unable after all our researches, to 
ascertain the language whereunto the 
words belong.—We have ransacked Ains- 
worth, Schrevelius, Nugeut, and Graglia ; 
we have even got a learned friend to turn 
ever the Hebrew, Hindostanee, and Hot- 
tentot lexicons ; but all to no purpose. But 
we will hazard aconjecture that the har- 
monious monosyllable, ‘* hey,’’ and the 
musical dissyllable, ‘‘ diddle,” are,and (as 
Mr. Jefferson says) of right ought to be, 
members of the Dutch language, which 
every. one knows to be peculiarly soft and 
melodious. We now come to the second 
line, 

“ The cat—and the fiddle !” 


We can prove this line to be both sub- 
lime and witty, by rule. Abruptness is 
said by the knowing ones to be one source 
of the sublime, and surely here is abrupt- 
ness enough in breaking off from a cat to 
a fiddle! As to the other quality, Hazlitt 
tells us that the disentangling of ideas is 
wit ; and we aver that this line has dis- 
entangled (separated) our ideas more than 
any of Cowley’s stanzas or Hayley’s stu- 
pidities have ever done. When we had 
read as far as “‘ the cat,”’ the idea natu- 
rally arose that we were about to be in- 
formed that she was a good mouser, or 
that she might “ look at a king,’’ cats be- 
ing privileged gentry ; or that she was a 
gray, a white, or a black cat ; or that she 
liked fish; but did not like the element 
in which they swim. But mark what fol- 
lows ; “‘ the cat and—the fiddle’’—What 
could the cat be doing with the fiddle, or 
the fiddle with the cat ? Here alas, we 
“* grope in conjecture forlorn.”” Perhaps 
she was practising cotillion tunes ; per- 
haps she was a cat of genius drawing forth 
the music of the trembling wire. We 
must, however, blame the author for not 
explaining this matter, and say to him 
‘* Dum brevis esse laboras, obscurus fis.”” 

But how were we astonished on read- 
ing the third line, “‘ obsteterunt come !” 


‘- The Cow jumped over the moon !” 
This was a most extraordinary feat of the 


cow. We have seen cattle jump over 
ditches and stone fences. We were 





in Georgia ; and of the juggler in Holland 
who jumped down his ownthroat! But 
this cow has eclipsed them all. We real- 
ly are somewhat incredulous, and were 
it not for our firm conviction that poetry 
and truth are inseparable, we should im- 
pute to our author a love of the marvel- 
lous.—There must always be a motive 
for our actions. We go to bed in order 
to sleep ; we drink for the sake of get- 
ting a head-ache ; and we swear to show 
our good breeding. Now in the name of| 
the seven stars, and the twelve signs, 
what could induce a cow to jump over the 
moon ? Here again we are in the dark. 
Perhaps it was only for the sake of exer- 
cise ; perhaps she wished to learn wheth- 
er Dr. Herschell has not been quizzing 
us all ; or, perhaps, she did it for the 
same reason that the Emperor Domitian 
impaled flies, viz. forfun. All that we 
regret is that she did not become station- 
ary in the fields of upper air, and be- 
come a constellation as well as Leo, Tau- 
rus, and Ursa Major, or Major Bear ; en 
passant, we should like to know whether 
the Bear is a Major by brevet or by full 
rank. To be sure some of the quadru- 
ved,biped, finny, and alated constellations 
have distinguished themselves, and exalt- 
ed their respective family names. Be- 
sides men, women, and children, we have 
the Ram, the Crab, the Eagle, the little 
Horse, the three-headed Dog, the Fox, 
the Goose, the Dolphin, the Dragon, the 
Whale, the Dove, the Crow, the Wolf, 
the Bee, the Peacock, and such like good 
company amongst the “‘ starry train.” — 
Now some of these worthies are in good 
truth highly respectable. The eagle for 
instance previous to his metempsychosis, 
was enthroned in the fair Cyclades. The 
lion dropped from the moon (but the cow 
jumped over it!) The three-headed 
dog filled the honorable office of jailer to 
king Pluto, and attended a levee of king 
Eurystheus. The dragon had the honor 
of a boxing match with the blue-eyed 
Pallas. The little horse was a brother of 
the great Pegasus : and as to general re- 
spectability, a goose saved the capitol ; a 
dolphin saved Arion; a peacock drew 
Queen Juno’s car ; a crow perched on 
the helm of the old Roman, and his wing 
flapped triumph ; a dove brought the olive 
bough to Noah ; a wolf, kind soul! nurs- 
ed those ‘* babes in the wood,” Romulus 
and Remus ; a bee stung the troublesome, 
irritable and mischief-making little Cupid ; 
and a whale swallowed Jonah! But how 
must all these “ hide their diminished 
heads”’ before the cow that jumped over 
the moon! Let her be a constellation 
forthwith, we say ; there are enough left 
of the “ stelle informes’’ to answer the 
purpose. We urge it in behalf of all the 
dairy-women and milk-maids in the coun- 
try ; let it be done, and for once merit 
will have its reward. 


The little dog laughed 
To see such craft. 

it was very ungenteel in the hittle dog 
to laugh at so gallant an exploit ; and had 
the cow’s heels come in contact with his 
head during her ascension, we opine that 
he would have “laughed on the other side 
of his mouth.” We believe few persons 
know what little dog this was ; probably 
many suppose it was one of those earthly 
curs that killsheep and worry cats. How 
mistaken ! We have good authority for 
asserting that it was the constellation 
*¢ Canis Minor,’’ who saw the cow on full 
jamp through the heavens, and who, not 

aving learned politeness in France, in- 
dulged his mirth at the odd figure she 
made. Envious cur! Had he barked, it 
would have been much more natural, for 
when dogs see a cow, they are more apt 
to bark than laugh. But we wish not to 
be dogmatical on this head, and there- 
fore we will allow that he did actually 


laugh. Here we would remark that al- 


though ambition is praiseworthy, even in 





much surprised at the jump of Morton! 


cows, and although we have expressed 





our honest admiration of this exploit, we 
would rather discourage such undertak- 
ings. For were all our cattle to be fired 
with like emulation, and post off in like 
manner, we should have neither n-ilk for 
our tea, nor butter for our toast; and 
clear tea and dry toast we utterly abhor. 
Now comes the last line— 


“ And the dish ran away with the spoon.” 


This was a very unjustifiable act on the 
part of the dish, and we have our doubts 
whether it be not felony by Common 
Law.—Be it as it may, the action was 
very singular. We frequently hear of 
horses running away with their riders ; of 
young belles running off with the hearts 
of young fools ; of lovers,with their sweet- 
hearts, and of wine, with a man’s wits. 
We remember an instance of a veloci- 
pede taking fright at an exquisite, and 
running away downhill with its rider. 
But this is the first instance on record of 
a dish becoming skittish. As honest Re- 
viewers, itis our painful duty to rejeet 
this line as apocryphal, unless positive 
proof of the fact be brought forward. The 
dish and the spoon might have mutually 
disliked one another ; they might have 
quarrelled like the King of Men and the 
Son of Thetis ; but that either ran away 
with the other ! “* Credat Judzus Apella!”’ 

We conclude our remarks on this in- 
teresting Ballad, by professing our high 
respect for the author, whether alive or 
dead, and by prophesying that in all time 
to come, when every nurse is lulling her 
infant to rest, the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the dog, the dish, and the cow, 
will be the burthen of her lullaby. 

J.G. B. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Female Education.—Mr. B. Elkendorf, 
a gentleman of extensive literary acquire- 
ments, has a work ready for the press on 
Female Education, which is highly spo- 
ken of by several of our literati who 
have seen the manuscript. It is compris- 
ed in three volumes ; the first of which 
will be published by subscription, and 
contain an exposition of the basts of the 
author’s system, in order that the public 
may be enabled to judge whether his ef- 
forts are entitled to encouragement. The 
second volume will comprise the educa- 
tion of the female sex, physically consid- 
ered ; embracing the precautions which 
are necessary to be observed in infancy, 
in youth, in the condition of wife and 
mother, and in more advanced age. The 
third volume will treat on female educa- 
tion, morally considered. The work has 
been so arranged that each volume will 
be a distinct treatise of itself, so that those 
who may desire only one part may be 
able to procure it, without being obliged 
to take the others. 

Dr. Pascalis, who has read a part of 
the materials of the above work, says. of 
it, that it contains ‘* much good sense, 
and nothing in matter or precept but is 
well applicable to the manners and cus- 
toms of this country.”” Another gentle- 
man, of equally high standing, remarks : 
** In reflecting on works of this kind, we 
conceive none so complete, in our hum- 
ble opinion, although this should not have 
any other merit than that of its being col- 
lected from the literary productions of 
the most enlightened nations ; and from 
its being selected from what is the most 
suitable to the good morals and health of 
the sex, it ought to merit public encour- 
agement ; and for reasons still more ur- 
gent, should it be performed (as we con- 
fidently hope,) with that discernment 
which is necessary to remove from it all 
the paradox of modern philosophy, and 





at the same time, contain the knowledge 


inecessary for establishing and preserving 


a good constitution, the author will merit 
the patronage of all those who are well- 
wishers to the fair sex. But the princi- 
pal motives which have particularly in- 
duced us to recommend the work, is the 
resolution which the author has taken of 








submitting to the public in this first vo- 
lume, his views of reform, and the basis 
of his work, in order that they may be 
enabled to judge whether he has merited 
encouragement or not. This determina- 
tion appears to be very proper, both to 
prevent their being drawn into error, and 
to excite the attention of our learned 
men, whose judicious criticisms must be 
useful in perfecting this branch of hu- 
man science.” 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


-> 

No.38. of Vol.II. of the MinERvA will contain 
the following articles: 

PoruLaR TaLEs.—Wilson Merion. 

THE TRAVELLER.—n Account of Conga 
in Africa. 

THE Drama.—Tableauz, or Living Pictures. 
Provincial Theatricals. S 

BroGRaPHY.— Memoirs of John Ogilby. 

ARTS AND Sciences.—The Diving Bell. 
Natural History of the Gold and Silver Fish, 
and the Camel Cricket, or Praying Mantis. Scei- 
entific and Literary Notices from Foreign Jour- 
nals, 

LITERATURE.—Improved System of English 
Education. 

CoRRESPONDENCE.—-The English Universi- 
ties. No. Il. 

Portry.—Song of the Patriot Armies of Co- 
lombia and Mexico; and Young Love in Cyprus 
groves once playing; by ‘‘Frances Wright ;” 
with other pieces. 

GLeaNER, Record, Enigmas, CHRoNe+ 
LoGY. 

To CorREsPorDENTS.—We shall suspend 
for the present the publication of the excellent 
satire on the 

“ Editor and fighter, 
Reviewer both of troops and books, 
Of ladies belts and weare’s looks— 
Paragraph enditer.” 

The time may come when this “murd’rer of 
characters and quills,” may be exhibited with 
advantage in his proper colours. 
——— 


THE RECORD. 


—— A thing of Shreds and Patches! 








A committee of merchants in this city, has 
offered a premium of $100 for the best design 
for two vases of silver, to be presented to the 
Hon. De Wirt Curnton, as amark of grati- 
tude for the services he has rendered to the 
state of New-York, in relation to intern 
improvements. 

Mr. Christopher Hoxie of Hudson has 
lately invented a machine which he supposes 
can be advantageously applied to the propelling 
of ships and vessels, without the aid of wind 
or steam. The power necessary, is said to be 
acquired by the rolling of the ship, and the 
force given by a pendulum of enormous 
weight, according to the tonnage of the vessel. 

Dr. Hayden, of Baltmore, is stated to have 
discovered an important improvement in the 
art of converting raw hides into leather, by 
means of a pyroligneous preparation. By this 
method, it is said, raw hides of any description, 
after the usual process of hairing and baiting, 
are converted into excellent leather in less 
than thirty-six hours. 

Mr. J. P. Fairlamb, of Wilmington (Del.) 
has lately invented an improvement in Canal 
Locks, which, in the opinion of scientific men, 
is considered an important discovery. 

Dr. G. Trost, of Philadelphia, has discover- 
ed two varieties of the mineral called Yeuite, 
or specimens brought lately by Major Ware, 
from Rhode Island. This substance was, , 
heretofore, found only in the celebrated iron 
mines in the island of Corsica. 

~~ 

MARRIED, 
Israel H. Watson, Esq. to Miss Maria Legget. 
Mr. James Stuart to Miss Mary Elliott. 
Mr. Isaac C. Jones to Miss Rebecca Mason. 
John Cotton the brave, to Rebecca* the fair. 
{John Cotton is the seatan ‘who lost both arins 
in defending the Brig Patriot against the Pirates. ] 
* Miss Rebecca Coates, of this city. 


DIED, 


Rev. Ezra Sampson, aged 76 years, 
Mr. William Mitchell, aged 40 years. 
Mr. Polard Blake, aged 45 years. 
Mrs. Margaret West, aged 33 years. 
Mrs. Sarah Bair. 

Sarah Hyer, aged 11 years. 





Miss Eliza Dufiie, aged 19 years. 
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POETRY. 


“itis the gift of PORTRY to hallow coy ie in 
breathe round nature an more 





4 For the Minerva. 


TO A BLIGHTED ROSE BUSH. 


Of late I saw thee, blooming in the pride 

Of summer's freshaess—-and upon thee grew 
Green embryo buds, that opening, vied 

With the morning tints of glorious hue ; 
And as if conscious of thy charms so sweet, 

Thy fragrance on the gentle gale was shed 
At dawn, when the young light and darkness meet; 

And when the fervid noontide withered 

Thy brightness, thy fragrance still was there : 
But now is thy fresh bloom all sear and blighted, 

Like some lovely maiden, upon whose cheek, 
Where erst the smiles of hope and joy had lighted, 

The hectic flush and languid paleness speak 
In living language—Disappointment's breath 
Hath blown the dark, pestiferous chill of death! 


Emblem of life ! Thou withered, blighted bush! 
Yes—thou showest an apt emblem of life’s joys: 

The throbs of joy and rapture’s thrilling gush, 
Will turn to sobs of grief—grief that destroys 

All peace and happiness : and hope that flung 
Her witchery o’er life’s fair morn shall die 

Beneath the hot simvon! Once I was young, 

And blithe, and gay—and love’s soft tendrils clung 
Closely around my heart; and the sweet tie 

Of nuptial fondness bound me ; I could tell 

Of joy and gladness and of rapture’s swell : 

But hope now heaves my heart, sad and forlorn, 
All desolate and drear—a scathed waste, 
With nought to tell remembrance of the past, 

Except regret’s relentless, cruel thorn ! 

WILFRID. 
_—- 


For the Minerva. 


SWEET ELLEN. 
Cold blew the wind, no gleam of light 
When Ellen left her home, 
And braved the horrors of the night, 
O’er dreary wilds to roam, 
The lovely maid had late been gay, 
When hope and pleasure smil’d; 
But now, alas! to grief a prey 
Was Ellen. sorrow’s child, 


She long was William’s promis’d bride, 
But ah! how sad her doom, 

The gentle youth in beauty’s pride 
Was summon’d to the tomb. 

No more those joys shall Ellen prove, 
Which many an hour beguil’d, 

From morn to eve she mourns her love. 
Sweet Ellen, sorrow’s child. 


With falt’ring step away she flies, 
O’er William’s grave to weep; 

For Ellen there, with tears and sighs, 
Her watch would often keep. 

The pitying angel saw her woe, 
And came with aspect mild ; 

“ Thy tears shall now no longer flow, 

4 Sweet Elien, sorrow’s child. 


Thy plaintive notes were heard above, 
Where thou shalt soon find rest; 

Again thou shalt behold thy love 
And be for ever bles:.” 

“Ah! can such bliss be mine?” she cried, 
With voice and look so wild 

Then sunk upon the earth and died,— 


Sweet Ellen, sorrow’s child, IL. 


oe 
Vorthe Minerva. 


TO FANCY. 
(Composed during a sleepless night in illness ) 
BY PRANCES WRIGHT. 

Why, Fancy, torture thus thy child? 

Why waste her feeble strength away ? 
Why conjure up thy visions wild, 

The livelong night, the livelong day ? 
Cease, Fancy ! oh, a moment cease, 
And yield thy wearied victim peace ! 


Oh Fancy! thy ethereal breath 

Too subtle for my mortal frame, 
May give me to an early death, 

And cheat me of the wreath of fame: 
Cease, Fancy ! cease! withhold awhile, 
Thy visions gay—thy dangerous smile! 


THE MINERVA. 


Yet think not, daughter of the sky! 

I slight that smile, so freely given, 
The brilliant flushing of thine eye, 
And fairy pencil dipt in Heaven :-— 
Oh no! so lovely are thy rays, 

1 look—albeit ‘tis death to gaze. 


Then oh, in mercy—veil thy brow ! 
Thy hand creative, Fancy, stay ! 
Oh leave me, angel! leave me now, 
And let me slumber til] the day! 
My wasted strength—my aching sight 
Demand the respite of the night. 


Leave me awhile—until the dawn! 

I cannot rest when thou art by ; 

Thrice have I watch’d the breaking morn 
Nor ever clos’d my wearied eye. 

Oh fly, thou syren ! leave my bed ! 

For strength is gone—for rest is fled. 


~~ 
For the Minerva. 


** The mind alone can chain the mind.” 


As Venus’ form, in days of old, 

With figure cast in heav’nly mould, 

A sparkling eye, cerulean blue, 

And lips as roses kissed by dew ; 

Locks, in wild luxur'ance flowing, 

Cheeks with modest blushes glowing ; 

I've seen: and know and felt too well, 

How soon the chain, how soon the spell, 

That binds us in its tyrant pow’r, 

Is forged, is broken. Ere an hour, 

And all the dreams of future bliss, 

Sealed by the impress of a kiss, 

Are faded, gone, and 1 am left 

Heart-byoken, lost, of hope bereft; 

For I had dreamt the fairest form 

Could hold a heart for friendship warm ; 
Had hoped, in nature’s purest work to find, 
Conjoined, a brilliant wit, and polish’d mind. 


—~— R. 


WINTER’S PROCLAMATION, 

To all Gad-flies and Gnats, fam'd for eventide hum, 
‘To the Blue-bottles, too, with their gossamer drum ; 
To all Musquetoes and Moths, thoughtless rogues still at 
ease, 
Op Wine sends greeting—health, friendship, and these: 
Whereas, on complaint lodged before me this day, 
That for months back; to wit, from the fiirst day of May, 
Various insects, pretenders to beauty and birth, 
Have on venturesome wing lately traversed the earth, 
And, mistaking fair Clara's chaste lip for a rose, 

Stung the beauty in public—and frighten'’d her beaux: 
Aad, whereas, on the last sultry evening in June, 

The said Clara was harmlessly humming a tune: 

A Blue-bottle, sprung from some dunghill, no doubt, 
Buzzed about her so long, he at last put her out. 

And whereas, sundry haunches and high seasoned pies, 
And a thousand sweet packs have been o’er-run hy flies; 
In his wisdom, Old Winter thinks nothing more ft 
Than to publish bis friendly “ memento to quit.” 

At your peril, ye Long-legs, this notice despise ! 
Hasten hence, ye vile Gad-flies—a word to the wise! 
Hornets, Horse-stingers, Wasps, By so hostile a land, 
Or your death warrant’s signed by 


Quo Winter's Chill Hand, 
—— 


KOSCIUSKO, THE POLISH PATRIOT. 

A sacred grief, sublime and bright, 
Descends o’er Kosciusko’s bier : 

It mourns not that his soul of light, 

Nor more confined in mortal night, 
Has sought its native sphere ; 

The hallowed tear that glistens there, 
By purest loftiest feelings given, 

Flows more from triumph than despair, 
And falls like dew from heaven ! 

Thus soft around the setting sun 
Soft showers attend his parting ray, 

And sinking now his journey done, 

His matchless course to evening run— 
They weep his closing day. 

Who hath not watch’d his light decline, 
Till sad, yet holy feelings rise ? 

Although he sets again to shine, 
More glorious, in more cloudless skies. 


As proudly shone thy evening ray, 
As in that contest bright and brief, 
When patriot’s hail’d thy noontide day, 
And own’d thee as their chief! 
- Thou wert the radiant morning-star, 
Which bright to hapless Poland rose, 
The leader of her patriot war, 
The sharer of her woes! 


What though no earthly triumphs grace 
The spot where thou hast ta’en thy sleep ; 
Yet Glory points thy resting-place, 
And thither Freedom turns to weep. 





The pompous arch, the column’s boast, 
Though rich with all the sculptor’s art, 
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Shall soon in time’s dark sweep be lost ; 
But thou survivest in the heart, 

And bright thy dwelling still shall be 
Within the page of Liberty. 


And o’er the turf where sleeps the brave, 
Such sweet and holy drops are shed— 
Who would not fill a Patriot’s grave, 
To share them with the dead? 

The laurel, and the oaken bough, 
Above the meaner great may bloom, 
And trophies due to Freedom’s brow 
May shade Oppression’s tomb ;— 

But Glory’s smile hath shed on thee 
The light of immortality ! 

—_ 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


The angel of the flowers, one day, 
Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay : 

That spirit, to whose charge is giv’n 

To bathe young buds iv dews of Heav’n. 
Awakening from his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose : 

“QO! fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found where all are fair, 

For the sweet shade thou’st given to me, 
Ask what thou wilt—’tis granted thee.” 
‘¢ Then,” said the rose, with deepened glow, 
“On me another grace bestow.’’ 

The spirit paused in silent thought ; 
What grace was that the flower had not? 
*I'was but a moment :—o’er the rose 

A veil of Moss the angel throws ; 

And, robed in Nature’s simplest weed, 
Can there a flower that rose exceed! 


Lyigram 
—_- 
Encouragement to Marry. 
Your wife is beautiful and young, 
But then her clapper !—How ‘tis hung! 
Had I a jade with such a tongue, 
I'd pack her off to Frauce, Sir. 
Pshaw !—You’re too much afraid of strife; 
Would you improve your present life, 
Look out for such another wife, 
I'm sure you'll find her answer. 
~—_ 
Happy when I see thine eyes, 
Where love in beauteous softness lies ; 
Happier when thy voice [ hear, 
Breathing music in mine ear! 
A demi-god when from thy lip 
Love’s ambrosial sweets I sip: 
When on thy snowy breast [ lie, 
Tis then I’m all a deity ! 
— 
Lines upon a naked statue of Apollo crowning 
merit. 
Merit, if thou art blessed with riches, 
For God’s sake buy a pair of breeches ! 
And give them tothy naked brother ; 
For one good turn deserves another. 
SS SS 


ENIG MAS, 





‘+ And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small.” 








Answers to Puzzles &c. in our last. 


Puzz_E 1.—Because it is high bred (bread). 
PuzzLE 11.—Because it contains bad soles! 


(souls.) 
Puzz2LE 111.—Because it overthrew the House 
of Lords. . 


ANSWER Te CHARADE. 
I should not fear, if wed to you, 

That you, to lock me up, would try; 
Yet tis a thing I dare not do, 

And so you suit I must deny: 
Because I’ve heard you oftdeclare 
That Hymen’s yoke’s too hard to bear. 

NEW PUZZLES." 
1. 
Why are Drunkards like Noblemen ? 
11. 
Why are new-married men like Asses? 
it. 
Why are Old-married men like Pack-horses ? 
Iv. 
Whg are Cats like Dice ? 
Vv. 
Why are Coquets like Tinder Boxes ? 





1803 
1804 


1805 


The Christian ra. 


1801 Death of Paul, Emperor of Russia; Alex- 


der his son succeeding, the Northern Con- 
federacy was dissolved. 


—— Mr. Pitt resigned, and Mr, Henry Adding- 


ton was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 


—— Geueral Sir Ralph Abercrombie defeated 


the French in Egypt, but died of his 
wounds. 


1802 Sir James Saumarez defeated the rear of 


the French and Spanish fleets. 


—— Preliminaries of Peace signed between 


France aod Britain. 

1802 Definitive Treaty signed at Amiens 

March 27, by Marquis Cornwallis and 

Joseph Bonaparte. 

ar commenced between France and 

Great Britain, July. 

Unexampled tempest, began in the West 

Indies September 1, and raged three days. 

On the 7th, 8th, and 9th, it inundated Ga- 

rolina and Georgia, with immense destruc- 

tion. 

Bonaparte crowned emperor of France, 

Dec- 3, by his holiness the Pope, by the 

title of Napoleon I. with great splendour. 

Severest winter siuce 1780, from Dec. 20 

to the last week in Feb. 1804-5. 

Great victory obtained by the fleet under 

Lord Nelson, consisting of 40 ships of the 

line, over the combined French and Span- 

ish fleets under admiral Villeneuve, con- 

sisting of 46 ships of the line, October 21. 

The British admiral was killed, and the 

combined fleet lost 19 sail of the line. 

Great battle at Austerlitz, December 3, be- 

tween the French army under Bonaparte, 

and the Russians and Austrian armies un- 
der their respective emperors, in which 

Bonaparte obtained an important victory, 

which led to a peace with Austria” 

William Pitt, first Lord of the Treasury, 

&c. died, January 23, and was buried with 

all pessible solemnity, February 22. 

Louis Bonaparte proclaimed king of Hol- 

land at Paris, June 5. 

A resolution for the abolition of the slave 

trade adopted in the house of Commons, 

June 10, and in the house of Lords, June 24. 

Battle of Maida, when the British under 

Sir John Stuart, with 4,860 men, deieated 
the French army consisting of 7,200. The 
number of the French killed, wounded and 
prisoners was equal to the whole of the 
British, July 4. 

Battle of Jena, between the French and 
Prussians, in which the latter were defeated 
with immense loss, October 14, same year. 

The confederation of the Rhine established 

July 12, te which the electors of Saxony 

aod Hesse accede, November 6. 

The Prussian corps under Blucher, capitu- 

late to the French, after a skilful and brave 

retreat, November 7. 

Moute Video taken by the British, Feb- 

ruary 9. 

The British army repulsed at Rosetta, 

April 4 and 24. 

Bombardmeut of Copenhagen and the sur- 

render of the Danish fleet to Admiral Gam- 

bier, September 7. 

The Prince Regent of Portugal abandons 

his kingdom in consequence of the advance 

of the French under Junot, and sails for 

Brazil, November 29. 

The French obtain possession of Rome, 

February 2, when they plunder it of many 

of the most celebrated works of art, and 

send them to Paris. 

King Charles IV. abdicates the Spanish 

throne in favour of his son Ferdinand VII. 

March 19. The Royal family of Spain ar- 

rive at Bayonne, April 24, Charles resigns 

his crown to Bonaparte, May 5, and Fer- 
dinand subscribes his resignation on the 
12th of the same month, immediately after 
which the Royal family are sent from Bay- 
onne to the interior of France, and Joseph 

Bonaparte declared king of Spain, 

The British army, under Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, arrives in Spain, August 1, and de- 
feats the French at the battle of Roleia, 
August 17, and agaio at Viemiera, August 
21. On the 24 of the same month Ferdinand 
VII. was proclaimed king of Spain at Ma- 
drid. . 

The Spanish armies under General Blake 
and Castanos, defeated by the French, 
November 10 and 23, who take possession 
of Madrid on the 4th December following. 

1809 Battle of Corunna, at which the French 
were defeated, and Sir John Moore, the 
commander of the British forces killed, 
January 16. 

—— A revolution takes place in Sweden, when 
Gustavus IV. is deposed, and his uncle 
seated on the throne, March 13. 
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